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(i) Percheron Stallion Nesse 25136, Owned by McLaughlin Bros, Ohio 


f] This compact iron-gray stallion was foaled in Normandy, France, in ’94. He was winner of second prize at the Paris 
( exposition last year, and also medal winner at the grand annual shows of France held at Amiens and Vendome. A close 
) inspection of the photograph reveals a wonderfully fine animal. He is well proportioned, belonging to the chunky type. 
(() He has a breast of remarkable breadth and his neck, thick and strong, bears a head clean cut and neat. For a horse of his 
\ size he has splendid action. His feet are sound, his legs clean cut and free from blemishes. He is a first-class animal in 
every way and was imported by McLaughlin Bros of Ohio. 
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Changes in Argentine Wheat Growing. 


B. W. SNOW. 





The changes in the wheat growing dis- 
tricts of Argentina are as rapid» and _ be- 
wildering as the changes of a Kaleidoscope. 
No sooner is the present -eombination mas- 
tered than with the turn of another year 
an entirely different combination is met. 
The original wheat district was the alluvial 
lands in Santa Fe and north Buenos Ayres, 
where 100 miles west of the Parana river 
was regarded as marking the boundary of 
possible production. From this center the 
northern field has shifted during the past 
few years until the original district is but 
a small factor in the crop. The experience 
of the U S in the westward movement of 
agri exploitation has been repeated, of 
course on a much smaller scale, but at a 
much more rapid rate. During the period 
of large immigration, ending in the early 
‘90's, the new comers settled around the 
edges of the then developed country, slow- 
ly but gradually working westward. The 
success of these outposts in a few years led 
the older settlers farther east to leave 
their rented holdings and drift farther and 
farther back into the country, until to-day 
much of the original wheat land has re- 
verted back to pasture and the center of 
wheat production is well west of the line 
that 10 years ago was thought to mark the 
possible limit of production, .This move- 
ment has been accelerated by the fact that 
after a few years of the slovenly cultiva- 
tion that is given the land, it begins to fail 
very much in its rate of yield and with 


FARMING FAR AND 


abundance of new cheap land tempting the | 


settler and no surplus of population to take 
his place when he moves away, the older 
land has been vacated and given back to 
its original flocks and herds. Population 
has not increased nearly so fast as has 
cultivated area, hence there has been a 
constant shifting of the centers of farm- 
ing activity. 

Another impulse toward this migration 
lies in the fact that in the districts first 
exploited, the original land owners pre- 
ferred to lease their lands rather than sell 
to the cultivators, and later as these cul- 
tivators accumulated some capital they 
moved west, where in order to attract them 
the land holders sold portions of their pos- 
sessions. Another confusing factor is the 
custom during the past few vears of leas- 
ing ranches to tenants for 2 short term of 
years, three to five, to be cropped to wheat 
on the shares and alfalfa to be sown the 
last year, bringing the land again to per- 
manent pasture. This has resulted in a 
very considerable percentage of virgin land 
in.the wheat area each year, with an al- 
most equal~abandonment of land which 
had been cropped but a few seasons. This 
is illustrated by the Western Santa Fe rail- 
road,. where a few years since the land was 
all Wheat and now is rapidly going back 
to stock, while 50 miles farther west on the 
Andino railway-.a grazing country is now 
in wheat preparatory to being placed per- 
manentky in alfalfa. To have dreamed of 
growing wheat in this Andino /listrict five 
years ago would have been regaried as an 
@videncé of madness, yet this year the best 
wheat in the northern district is here, 
yields of 40 bu per acre being found, end 
the district probably averaging 30 bu. 

The overshadowing importance of the 
whole northern district, however, is pass- 
ing away.- In ‘the south of Buenos Ayres, 
and extending ‘west into the great pampas 
whieh.only a few years ago were laid-down 
on school maps as a desert, the future 
wheat center of the fepublic is developing. 
Different railway companies are  vieing 
with each other in getting their lines into 
the district, and it is only a matter of a 
few years until the south will. equal -the 
north as a wheat center: Until agri ex- 
perience shall have determined the most 
suitable crops for vast districts, as yet 
only barely touched, the question of the 
wheat capacity of the Argentine will remain 
unsettled, but enough land has already 








been tested successfully, tilled a few sea- 
sons and abandoned for fresher soil, to pro- 
duce, were the labor here to work it, two 
or three times the present crop, and were 
this land and that now in use cultivated 
with skill and care, another 50% could be 
added to the production. It is simply a 
question of laber and-the world’s demand 
for wheat. siven these, Argentina can 
readily assume first place in the world’s 
production. 

Don't Cultivate Too Deep—Experiments 
at several exper stas have shown that too 
deep cultivation is injurious to corn. The 
first cultivation should be rather deep, but 
during subsequent workings the ground 
should be stirred as little as possible. Sim- 
ply pulverize the crust and kill the weeds. 
The roots of the corn extend laterally but 
a few inches beneath the surface, and when 
the cultivator shovels expose or _ tear 
through them, injury is done the plant. The 
object of cultivation should always be kept 
in view: To establish and maintain a dust 


_or soil mulch and to kill the weeds that 


would rob the corn plants of food and 
moisture. 





Adulterated Grass Seeds—By an over- 
sight in our letter, printed in your columns 
recently, we wrote the same firm also sold 
Ky blue grass seed at $7 per 100 Ibs, when 
we should have written “the same firm also 
sold Ky blue grass seed containing more 
than 30% of Canada blue grass seed at $7 
per 100." Kindly correct.—[A. J. Pieters, 
Dept Agri. 
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POTASH 


No crop can be grown without 
Potash. Supply exough Potash and 
your profits will be large ;. without 
Potash your crop will be ‘‘scrubby.”’ 

Our books, telling about composition of 


fertilizers best adapted for all crops, are /ree 
to all farmers. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau St., New York 

















Ellwood Steel Wire Fences 


Bix styles—18 to 58 inches—best steel wires, 
heavily galvanized, Expansion and contrac 
tion provided for. Every rod guaranteed, 
Sold by local agents. If no agent in your 
town write to the makers, 


American Steel &Wire Co., Chicago or New Yorn 
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ELECTRIC "@hton 


Sete Gntting under ordina First the life of a wagon 
upon She wheels. T — one is Tes d with our Fleetric 
aw heels, with straight or T spokes and wide ay 

Where any height from 24 to 60 inches, It lasts because tires can’t 

loose, no re-setting, hubs can’t crack = spokes become loose, 
Hoes can’t rot. swell or dry out. Angle steel ho 
THOUSANDS HOW IM DAILY USE. 
Don’t buy a wagon until you get our free book, **Farm Savings.”* 
ELECTRIO WHEEL. CO., Box 86 Quincy, Ills 








A perfect machine-con- rraated. 
toning improvements Date proet brass boxes, 
found in no other. side hill spurs, specia) 
Separates potatoes ove, front and side 
from vines and 

weeds. Rapid, 
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HOOVER, PROUT & 00., Avery, Whic. 


BINDER T WINE Loant® Foer meunen tome 


‘Don’t you think it some risk to send your money to 

Jones of Binghamton, N. Y., for a scale ‘before you ‘see 

‘No, sir, I came from Broome County and know 

his reputation.” ‘Well, what if. the scale isn’t. right?’’ 

“Fle’ll make it right and ,there’ll be no dodging, and 
Jones he pays the freight.’ 














PAGE 13 wire 58-inch Highway. Fence is giving 
splendid satisfaction. It’s so NEAT and STRONG, 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 


WE sizes and styles, for drill either d or 
shallow wells in any = of soil come Mesmted 
on wheels or on siis. With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cay 


@perate them éasily. Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BROs., Ithaca, N. Y. 








ALFALFA 


Lucerne, Spanish Trefoil, Chilian Clover, 
Brazilian Clover, French Clover, Medic, 
Ete. Practical mformation on their pro- 
duction, qualities, worth and uses, 
especially in the U. S. and Canada, 
By F. D. COBURN, Sec. Kansas Dept. of Agri. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 5 x 8 inches, 166 pp, cloth, price 
postpaid, 50c. 

One of the most remarkable, valuable and pro- 
ductive of crops. Thrives in almostany soil. Yields 
two to five cuttings annually for many years. 
Either green or cured fs one of the most nutritious 
of forage crops. Alfalfa is having a great boom in 
the West. This new crop can be grown almost any- 
where. In this treatise the most practical authority 
on the subject presents all the best that is known on 
growth, uses and feeding value of Alfalfa, in 
language so plain as to be clearly understood and 
put in practice. A remarkable book on a remarkable 
crop by a remarkable man, and sold at a remarkable 
price, only 50c postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORE 




















You you 
SHOULD MUST 


If you would keep up with the times. 


And you must do this in order to be suc- 
cessful. Of course, a Complete -Library 
containing all publications on Rural 
Topics should be theaim of eve ry one in- 
terested in rural affairs: Make a start, if 

ow have not’ already’done so! If you 
aiready have some books, add to them and 
thereby increase your knowledge fe 
are the largest publishers of 
rural books in the world! And 
what we do not publish we will be glad to 
getfor }ou! Our publications cover the 


Farm, Orchard, Flewer Garden, 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine,Poul- 
try, Pet Stock, Dogs, Apiary, Boat- 
ing, Fishing, Shooting, Architec- 
ture, Vegetables. Forestry, Insect 
Pests, and Housekeeping 

in all their branches. AJl of them are 
practical men, many of whom have md 
wide reputations. 


FREE Our Brief Descriptive Cata- 


logue (16. pages) will be sent 
Tree of charge to all applying for the same. 
Our New, Large Descriptive 
Mlustrated Catalogue, 10 Pages, 
b y 9 inches, 50 Iliustrations, thoroughly. indexed 5 
authors, and contaiming Detailed Dereriptions of all the, beat 
beoks.orn rural and home topics, sent for-three cents in stamps— 
which only pays the postage. 


mare ORANCE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,NY CHICAGO,ILL 











American Agriculturist 


«FARM *« MARKETS * GARDEN * HOME « 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washingtea. 
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The Value of Constant Cultivation. 


Cc. P. BYINGTON, NEW YORK, 





My garden, of a little over one-fourth of 
an acre, was in two sections, one divided 
into six plots each 40 ft 
square. Most of the 
ground was neglected 
and unused for many 
years until I moved 
onto the place in ’97, 
when I began clearing 
it up. The soil is a 
shallow, sandy loam, 
full of small stones. 
The garden has _ re- 
ceived the manure of 
one cow, 100 hens and 20 ducks, and has 
produced annually 70 bu of mangels, car- 
rots and turnips and 300 cabbage, besides 
all the peas, beans, sweet corn and other 
vegetables, except potatoes, used in a fam- 
ily of five. 

The fertilizer is kept under cover, and 
early in spring is placed in heaps. The hen 
manure is collected daily and mixed with 
road dust. Lettuce, radish, parsnips, sal- 
sify, onions and carrots were sowed in plot 
1 by hand in rows 12 in apart. The rows 
were opened with the Planet Jr cultivator 
with two cultivator teeth set 12 in apart. 
The entire plot was cultivated practically 
every other day, except Sunday, with the 
double wheel hoe, setting the hoes quite 
close together and going astride the row, 
cultivating both sides at the same time. 
The hoes not only cut every weed below 
the surface, but break up the moisture cap- 
illarity, maintaining a fine, loose mulch 
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about 1 in deep. Cultivation of this char- 
acter was begun as soon as the plants were 
visible and continued until the cultivator 
could no longer go through the rows with- 
out injury to the plants. The leaf guards 
were then put on, thus raising the foliage 
out of the way of injury and enabling 
cultivation to be continued. 

The months of April and May in the sea- 
son under discussion were cold and dry, 
with no warm nights until June. Except 
for a cold shower May 21, and another 
a week later, there was no rain from the 
first week in May until the last week in 
June, when a heavy shower and light rain 
for 24 hours wet the ground 3 in deep. Dur- 
ing July and Aug there were only occa- 
sional light showers, but only once or twice 
heavy enough to interfere with the daily 
cultivation. The results obtained have con- 
firmed my judgment in making the con- 
servation of moisture the principal consid- 
eration throughout my garden operations. 
The one factor which contributed more to 
success than any other was the regular 
daily cultivation of one-half the garden. 
«With the Planet Jr cultivators my 14-year- 
old boy spent only 1% to two hours. each 
day going over half the garden. It is my 
opinion, based on the experiences of my 
own household, that the possibilities of the 
home garden as a factor in the health and 
economics of the people, are barely 
dreamed of by the average home maker. 


$< —___. 


Barbed Wire may make a ¢heap fence, 
but it is a cruel one and in the end expen- 
sive, because of the injury which stock sus- 
tain. It is better for hogs and steers than 
for horses, dairy cattle and sheep. 


No 20 


Relations of Grower and Dealer. 





Extract from paper, The fruit grower and the 
commission merchant, read last winter before 
Clevelana annual meeting Nat'l Le e of Com- 
mission Merchants, by. G. A. Atwo of Spring- 
field, Mo. 

The fruit grower and the commission 
merchant should co-operate, have confidence 
in each other, be honest and open in their 
dealings one with the other. If the com- 
mission merchants would visit the fruit 
growers and see at what expense of money, 
of labor and of anxiety it takes to fill a 
crate with strawberries, a box with peaches 
or a barrel with apples, if they realized 
the hopes of a whole year that the pro- 
ducers had concentrated in the contents of 
his package as they are put in the car, they 
would be lacking in humanly qualities 
should they fail to get all the consignment 
would bring, and then to hurry up the re- 
mittance. 

On the other hand, if the growers would 
visit the commission men, if they would 
spend a day in the market, note the con- 
dition of the fruit as it arrives, they would 
return wiser and broader in their expe- 
riences. They would realize that there are 
others that have trouble of their own, and 
they would henceforth be advocates ot 
shipping only choice fruits, well packed, 
and see that it was sent in a good car on 
a fast train. 

These object lessons on the farm and in 
the markets, this exchange of visits, would 
pay the cost of the trip many times over. 
The note, then, that keys our thoughts to- 
day is co-operation. There is hardly an, 


[To Page 686.] 





CRATING CANTALOUPES IN THE ROCKY FORD REGION, VALLEY OF THE ARKANSAS RIVER 


special industry developed in the Rocky Ford 
One is the complement of the other in rotation. The beets are plant- 
ed several weeks the earlier, and when they are being thinned the cantaloupes need only cultivation and irrigation, and later 


The cantaloupe business is the oldest, and the sugar beet raising the newest, 
country, writes L. R. Fenlason, a Colorado melon grower. 


when the cantaloupes need more attention, the beets need only to be cultiv 
both ways to facilitate cultivation. The ground is kept moist by irrigation, 


ated and irrigated. Cantaloupes are planted in rows 
and when the plants are well up they are cultivated 


both ways and all furrows filled. Picking begins about Aug 1, and the ground is picked over once or twice a day, until about Oct 
1. The perfect melons are packed in crates 12x12x24 in, holding 45 each, hauled to the station, inspected by experts, imperfect 


melons replaced by perfect ones, and in the hottest weather placed in cold stor 
press or refrigerating cars. A good crop is from 150 to 300 cra 


grower from $135 to 270 per acre. 


age for 12 hours, then sent to eastern cities in ex- 
tes per acre, which at two cents net per melon would bring the 
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Growing and Harvesting Succotash. 


GEORGE Cc. HILL, WISCONSIN. 





The pea and oat crop has long been an 
important forage crop in the dairy and 
swine producing counties of Wis, bordering 
the lake shore, and in some of the northern 
sections of the state. While the pea plant 
flourishes best on heavy soils, and in a cool 
climate, it will give good crops in most lo- 


calities except where the soil is quite 
sandy. 
The crop has been more extensively 


grown in recent years, on account of the 
frequent failure of clover, for which the 
pea and oat crop is an excellent substitute. 
In early spring, if for any reason the clover 
plant is found wanting, a crop of succo- 
tash can be grown in 80 or 90 days. It is 
used in four ways: For soiling, hay, silage 
for summer feeding and harvested and 
threshed for the grain. Some farmers feed 
it to swine, letting the pigs do their own 
harvesting. 

The earlier the crop is planted after the 
soil is in condition to work, the better. The 
land should have thorough preparation, 
special care being taken to give deep pul- 
verization. The peas may be drilled in sep- 
arately as deep as the drill will plant them. 
After five to seven days, the oats should 
be drilled In nearer the surface. From 1% 
to 1% bu of each per acre is the right 
quantity. The white Canada pea is the va- 
riety commonly used. A surer way to get 
the peas well planted is to broadcast the 
seed on the surface of well prepared land 
and plow it in four inches deep. Any other 
method leaves some or all of the seed too 
near the surface. For soiling, two or three 
successive plantings are made, seven to 10 
days apart. , 

It is best not to plant much after May 
 ® The area for each planting can 
be regulated by the amount of feed 
required in six or seven days, the average 
time a planting would be in good feeding 
condition, estimating the yield of an acre 
at five to seven tons of the green crop. For 
all forage purposes the crop should be cut 
as near the blossoming stage as possible. 
Cut and packed into an empty silo, it is 
an excellent feed for cows through July and 
Aug, when the pasture is short. and be- 
fore the corn crop is ready to feed. The 
silo should not be large for feeding from in 
hot weather. The crop is put in the silo 
whole. I cannot say from experience 
whether or not better results would be had 
by running through a cutter. I find it 
much easier and cheaper to feed from a 
silo than to go into the field every day 
for a supply; besides, if left in the field it 
soon gets too ripe for soiling. 

For hay, the crop should be cut before 
any grain is formed in head or pod, and 
cured by the same method that good clo- 
ver hay is made, mostly in the cock. It 
should never be exposed to dew or rain. 
Get it wilted as much as possible the same 
day-it is cut by using the tedder, and be- 
fore dew falls, put into well-made piles of 
medium size, to remain until nearly cured, 
If this hay contains a g 20d proportion of 
peavine, it is believed to be of high value. 

When the crop is wanted for a concen- 
trated feed, it is harvested with a binder, 
while a little green, and carefully shocked 
like a grain crop. It is often lodged and 
will have to be cut from one side to do 
good work with a .binder. {[n threshing, 
many of the peas will split, spoiling them 
for seed. Enough whole peas for seed can 
be separated by using a special sieve in the 
fanning mill. Some farmers thresh enough 
for seed purposes with a flail, while others 
buy fresh stock. The straw comes from 
the thresher pretty well chopped up. When 
preserved in good condition, it is too valu- 
able to be used for bedding, being excellent 
roughage for winter feed, especially for 
sheep and young dairy stock. 

A good crop of succotash is 50 bu per 
acre, 4 to 1-3 of which is peas. For feed- 


ing cows, the mixture is ground, the meal 
making a feed of high protein content, one 
of the best to feed with corn silage, corn 
fodder and other carbonaceous feeds. 


FIELD CROPS 


Growing Big Crops of Potatoes Under Straw. 


J. F, KELLER, LICKING CO, O. 





I prepare the ground as for ordinary cul- 
tivation. Let the soil get well warmed 
before planting, say from the middle of 
May to June 1. Plant in drills, 24 in be- 
tween rows, drop pieces 12 in apart and 
cover with 2 in of soil. Apply the straw 
as the potatoes are coming through the 
ground, if some are two or three in high 
they will all find the surface. Cover 6 to 
8 in deep with straw, which will settle to 
3 or 4 in with the first rain. Too much 
straw is ruinous most seasons, the ground 
is kept too wet and cold and the potatoes 
come up weaklings. Just enough straw 
should be used to retain moisture and 
smother weeds. One rain after the straw is 
applied is sufficient to secure a good crop. 
Be careful to select a well-drained, rather 
light soil if possible. A wet heavy soil is 
not desirable. 

Most tubers will form at _ the surface, 
none deeper than 2 in below surface of 
ground. In digging throw straw off two 
rows at a time and scoop out each hill with 
a single stroke with a potato or common 
five-tined manure fork. One man last year 
dug and crated 50 bu a day. Beetles sel- 
dom attack potatoes under straw very seri- 
ously. I have grown potatoes under straw 
every year for nearly 25 years and only 
record two or three failures. Last season 
the yield was 400 bu per acre of fine smooth 
tubers. A single vine produced 17 tubers, 
15 of which were marketable and weighed 
7.25 lbs. Two vines produced 12.25 Ibs. 
Potatoes weighing 1.5 to 2 Ibs were quite 
common. Potatoes grown this way never 
take the second growth, which is always 
deleterious to the eating quality, and unless 
avery wet seasor are of excellent quality, 
both in appearance and for the table. 





Importance of Good Tillage---II 


PROF H. R. SMITH, MISSOURI. 





Aeration is no less important than pul- 
verization. The oxidation of undecayed 
vegetable matter in the soil and its con- 
version into nitrates ard other soluble plant 
foods would not take place without air. 
Soils in which the air is excluded by the 
presence of too much water, as undrained 
swamps, are unproductive when used for 
farm crops for this reason. It is simply a 
case of suffocation for lack of air. Thus 
we see the importance of drainage as well 
as tillage to keep the scil well aerated. 

Since warmth is so necessary to germi- 
nation and plant growth, proper methods 
for warming the soil must not be over- 
looked. In early spring, when the soil is 
cold, plowing brings this about quicker 
than anything else. At this season the 
young plant’s growing roots are near the 
surface. For this reason plowing should be 
more shallow than later. A deep furrow 
would warm up much more slowly and 
would be of no particular advantage to so 
young a plant. 

In determining the proper derth to plow, 
there are other things to be considered be- 
sides soil warming. No definite rule can be 
followed. It depends not only upon the 
season, but also upon the soil. In a hard 
clay, plowing increases- the water-holding 
capacity very materially. In a climate 
where rains are infrequent, we _ should 
strive to have such a soil open enough to 
absorb and hold as much of the rainfall 
as possible. Rather deep plowing would 
therefore be advisable. In a hard clay we 
should seek to avoid the formation of a 
hardpan by plowing at different depths 
from year to year. On the other hand, a 
coarse sand is so open that rains percolate 
downward rapidly and leave the surface 
soil too dry. In such soils the formation of 
a hardpan would be desirable and might be 
brought about, to a certain degree, by plow- 
ing year after year at the same depth. 

As for harrowing the ground in prepara- 
tion for seeding, little need be said. As be- 
fore mentioned, it should not be done when 





the ground is sticky, as in wet clays. There 
is often a tendency on the part of some to 
plant the seed with but little fining of the 
soil. The finer the soil the more surface is 
exposed to growing roots and more plant 
food available. In the case of winter wheat 
it is sometimes desirable to have the 
ground somewhat rough to catch snow and 
afford better protection. In making the soil 
fine, the roller can be used very advan- 
tageously. It should be followed at once, 
however, with a fine-tooth harrow to pre- 
vent the rapid evaporation through the 
compacted soil. 





Factors in Crop Production. 





In the recent bulletin from the N Y exper 
sta, Dr W. H. Jordan gives the results of 
experiments made on L I in the use of 
commercial fertilizers for growing pota- 
toes. Summing up the practical lessons 
taught by these experiments, he makes the 
following statements: “It is clearly shown 
that the use of very large quantities of 
commercial plant food is attended with 
great financial risk, unless all conditions 
of soil and season are favorable, but even 
when the best conditions prevail, the larg- 
est crop which may be secured by a very 
liberal application of fertilizer is not neces- 
‘sarily the most profitable. The money 


‘balance from a medium crop may often 


be larger than from a maximum yield for 
the reason that the fertilizer cost per unit 
of production increases very rapidly after 
the production passes a certain point. It 
is only with high-priced crops that exces- 
sive feeding is justifiable from the stand- 
point of good business management.” 

Dr Jordan emphasizes the fact that it is 
well worth much time and careful obser- 
vation for the grower to discover the 
needs of the-soil upon which commercial 
fertilizers are to be continuously used. One 
fact no less important than the other is 
that a proportion of available plant food 
in the soil is only one factor in crop pro- 
duction. The environment must be conge- 
nial, both in the soil and out of it, if the 
raw materials are to be appropriated to a 
maximum extent. In other words, soil tex- 
ture and warmth are conditions largely 
dependent upon culture and the supply of 
humus, and must be given careful atten- 
tion. The general neglect of these cannot 
be overcome by the liberal purchase and 
use of fertilizers. 


Why Artichokes Are Desirable. 


J. C. SUFFERN, ILLINOIS. 








My first order for tubers of the White 
Jerusalem artichokes was filled with tubers 
of the wild artichoke. I would as soon 
have a patch of Russian or Canada thistles 
as a patch of wild artichokes. During the 
past few years domesticated sorts have 
been imported from Europe, and are fast 
coming into cultivation, although there has 
been deep-seated, long-standing prejudice 
among the older farmers of the U S against 
the cultivation of the artichoke. 

The tame artichoke is as easily grown as 
corn. On ground that will produce 50 bu 
of corn per acre, 500 to 1000 bu of tame 
artichokes can be grown. Their value as 
a conditioner and as cheap and valuable 
stock food is fast becoming recognized. The 
tubers are not only healthy, cheap food for 
swine, but excellent food for all kinds of 
stock and poultry. They are good milk 
producing food for cows. I feed them to 
my horses in connection with grain and 
sunflower seed from Oct to June. After a 
horse learns to eat artichokes he prefers 
them to either corn or oats Poultry al- 
most live in an artichoke patch during the 
summer and autumn, where they hide from 
hawks and scratch out and devour the 
young tubers. 

Many farmers object to artichokes 
because they are difficult to exterminate. 
A patch of tame artichokes may be com- 
pletely exterminated in one year. Plowing 
under the growing plants when one foot 
high, when the old tubers have rotted and) 








the new ones have not had time to form, will 
kill every one of them. Sowing an artichoke 
patch to oats will result in complete exter- 
mination. When the oats are harvested, 
the artichoke tops are also harvested before 
they have formed their bloom, If the arti- 
choke is not allowed to bloom it will form 
no tubers. 


a ou» 


Great Industry Developed on Waste Land. 





The commercial celery business of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich, was started 30 years ago by 
L. DeBruyn. He came to this country in 


’66 from Holland. The 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 














WELL-BUILT EQUIPMENT FOR ORCHARD WORK, 


stalks of celery shipped from that place 
annually are grown almost entirely by Hol- 
landers. These plucky and skillful garden- 
ers have transformed the once waste and 
worthless swamps and bogs into produc- 
tive and valuable lands, worth from $300 to 
$900 per acre. The soil is almost as black 
as coal, rather loose when dry, and easily 
worked. The area contains about 500 acres 
and is cut up into small plats. The old 
swamp beds are now a network of 
ditches, usually containing running water; 


every inch of ground has been made 
and reclaimed by the indomitable 
pluck and energy of a few  individ- 
uals. 


The entire tract is owned and cultivated 
by about 259 individuals. A good many of 
these so-called celery- farms range from 
three to five acres each, and one containing 
10 acres is unusual. The majority of grow- 
ers cultivate about one acre or less. An 
acre requires nearly 8000 plants for one 
setting, or about 25,000 for the season. It 
is packed in boxes containing 10 to 12 
bunches each, for shipment. Each bunch 
contains 12 to 14 stalks. Most growers sell 
to local dealers, who ship to various points. 
Some of the older, enterprising, well-estab- 
lished growers handle their own product 
and ship direct to their customers. Last 
Aug when one of our editors visited this 
section, a large number of growers, who 
cultivate an acre or less, were selling their 
celery at 8c per bunch to local buyers. On 
the other hand, those growers with larger 
acreage and in better, financial circum- 
,Stances were shipping direct to their cus- 
tomers as far east as Philadelphia, realizing 
15c per bunch. 

The following timely and interesting notes 
have been received from Pete DeBruyn, a 
son of the celery pioneer: “I sow celery 
seed Feb 25 and start the plants in the 
greenhouse. The young plants are ready for 
transplanting about Apr 15. The rows are 
2% to 3 ft apart and plants are set every 
4 inches. I think the Improved White 
Piume the best variety for early planting. 
iAll -early celery is blanched with boards, 
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and is ready for market about June 15. 
About Apr 20 seed is sown for what we 
call cold ground plants. They are set be- 
tween the rows of the first crop about June 
1. The last crop is planted as near July 
20 as possible, and is blanched with earth, 
There is nothing better than Winter Queen 
for late planting.” 

The illustration is a typical picture of this 
famous country, showing the condition of 
the third crop on the same land the latter 
part of Aug. The man with his hands on 
his hips is the owner of this farm. He 
came from Holland four years ago, says 
he likes the country very much and in- 
tends to remain here and grow celery in 
order to educate his nine boys. Two of these 
promising prospective American celery 
farmers are shown in the picture. 


Fighting Orchard Pests. 


A Valuable Spraying Outfit. 





For spraying large trees a platform above 
the bed of the ordinary wagon is needed. 
The tops of the trees can be reached with 
extension rods to which the hose is at- 
tached, but such spraying is not satisfac- 
tory. Best results are obtained where the 
spray is directed into the tree from above. 
A platform can be easily constructed in the 
bed of a wagon, where only a few trees are 
to be sprayed. 

For large orchards and where _ several 
sprayings are necessary an outfit such as 
‘shown in the illustration will be very use- 
ful. It was made and is used regularly by 
Samuel H. Derby, a successful Del fruit 
grower. The construction is such that 
the front wheels can be turned short with- 
out coming in contact with the frame. The 
tank holds several barrels of materials. The 
railings around the top are strong, so that 
operators will not fall off by frequent 
starting and stopping. ° 


—_—__ 


Spraying for Asparagus Rust. 








For a number of years past asparagus 
fields have been greatly damaged by a 
fungous disease known as rust. In many 
cases, large areas have been ruined by it. 
A timely bulletin has been issued recently 
by the N Y exper sta by Prof S. A. Sir- 
rine. Extensive experiments have been 
conducted. The following general recom- 
mendations are made for spraying aspar- 
agus, to check the disease. 

It has been shown that spraying with 
a resin-bordeaux mixture is a very practi- 
cal remedy. The outfit, however, for the 
application cof this material is somewhat 
complicated, yet it works in a very satis- 
factory manner in the field: It is called 
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bordeaux, as the bordeaux alone would ad-« 
here to the plants. 





Bagworms are very destructive to ar- 
bor vitae and other conifers. They also 
attack and seriously injure fruit and shade 
trees. If the bags containing eggs for the 
summer brood are still hanging upon the 
trees or hedge rows, pick them off ‘and 
burn them at once. Each bag contains 
from 500 to 1000 or more eggs. 

Plant Lice on Cabbage—W. H. McC., 
Cal: These insects can be destroyed by 
early spraying with the kerosene emulsion, 
diluted 10 to 12 times. The spray should 
be so directed as to cover the under sur- 
face of the leaves. Several sprayings will 
be necessary. ‘ 





Wood Ashes a Good Insecticide—When 
the potato vines in my neighborhood are 
attacked by the potato beetle, they are 
sprinkled with wood ashes. In our expe- 
rience the ashes are as fatal to the beetles 
as paris green.—[Theodore Lyon. 





Controlling Curculio—Plum and peach 
trees should be jarred regularly for the next 
three or four weeks to prevent injury to 
fruit by the curculio. The beetles should 
be caught on sheets and destroyed. 





Cause of Bean Rust—It is not a good 
plan to hoe beans of any kind when wet. 
If dirt gets on the leaves it causes rust. 
[Myra O. Peck, Ontario Co, N Y. 





Kerosene or Crude Petroleum will seri- 
ously injure fruit buds at the time they are 
bursting open. 





Ground Corn gave better results in some 
Va steer feeding tests than whole corn. 
This was especially true when fed dry. 
The largest gains, however, were obtained 
with rations containing cottonseed meal. 





Deep and Shallow Planting for Corn— 
Tests made in Neb show that an increased 
yield is usually secured from deep plowing. 
Most farmers find that corn suffers more 
on shallow than on deep plowing during 
periods of drouth. 

Prepare for Drouth—The heavy rains all 
through Apr make it appear that there 
will be an abundance of grass and pasture 
to carry the stock all season, but it is not 
safe to rely upon a wet summer. Many 
meadows and pastures were seriously in- 
jured by the drouth last year and the 
close cropping so that the yield is sure to 
be somewhat disappointing. If green for- 
age crops are planted and not required for 
summer feeding they can be cured. An 
Ontario farmer, who put in an acre of 








A PLUCKY HOLLANDER WHO GROWS CELERY TO EDUCATE HIS BOYS 


the Downs asparagus sprayer. The results 
show that under favorable conditions a gain 
in yield of nearly 50% can be obtained by 
spraying, while under more favorable con- 
ditions a gain of nearly 70% will result. It 
was found necessary to use the resin in the 


oats and peas and 2% acres corn last year 
for his 14 cows, averaged 6007 Ibs milk in 
seven months and received $441 for it. His 
neighbor, who relied on pasturage, aver- 
aged only 2032 Ibs milk and got but $163 
from nine cows. 
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Turkestan Muskmelons at Home. 


E, HANSEN, SOUTH DAKOTA, 
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I was much interested in Prof Van De- 
man’s article on Turkestan winter musk- 
melons in your issue of 
Mar 2. When Sec James 
Wilson sent me on a 10 


month’s trip to eastern 
European Russia and 
central Asia, collecting 


seeds and plants for trial 
in the drier parts of the 
U S, I expected to find 
some interesting new 
fruit. 3ut I did not ex- 
pect to find such gigan- 
tic muskmelons as I 
found in central Asia. 
This country is now 
known as Turkestan, the 
very heart of Asia, the 
“roof of the world” and 
the center of Moham- 
medan civilization a 
thousand years ago. In 
the course of the journey seeds of 287 va- 
rieties of muskmelons and watermelons 
were obtained for trial in the U S, and 
have been distributed by the U S dept of 
agri. 

I have writen very little concerning them, 
as stories about muskmelons weighing 
from 30 to 40 lbs are not readily believed 
and I thought the melons would soon tell 








TURKESTAN 
MUSKMELON. 


their own story. I first encountered the 
large melons of Turkestan in quantity at 
Amu-Daria, nearly 700 miles east of the 


Caspian sea, on the Transcaspian railway. 
Owing to political complications this is a 
sealed province to ordinary tourist travel. It 
is largely a desert country, less than five 
per cent is cultivable, and less than three 
per cent is under cultivation. The musk- 
melons of this country are probably the 
largest and best in the world. The illus- 
tration is drawn from a photograph I took 
in Bokhara and shows a specimen of musk- 
melon bought at Amu-Daria. The relative 
size is shown by its position on an ordi- 
nary chair.’ The weight was 30 pounds, 
flesh white, very thick, quality peculiar but 
delicious. The importation number is U § 
dept, No 114. 

Russian government officials said that the 
melons from Khiva were the largest in Tur- 
kestan, many weighing over one Russian 
“pood”’ (36 Ibs avoirdupois) each. Many 
of these varieties are kept all winter and 
spring by suspending them in slings made 
of a kind of reed grass, close to the ceil- 
ing in the native houses, where they ripen 
during the winter and far into the spring. 
Some varieties when gathered in the fall 
are unripe and not fit to use, thus extend- 
ing the season nearly or quite through- 
out the year. Nearly all are white fleshed. 
At the time I remember regarding them as 
far superior to any I had ever tasted in 
America, but for accurate judgment one 
should have both side by side. I bought 
many hundreds of the melons in the open 
markets and astonished the natives by giv- 
ing them away again after having. re- 
moved the seeds. I endeavored to get the 
right names of each variety, but it was 
difficult to get anything filtered through 
two interpreters. In any event, the names 
are not at all adapted to American tongues. 
Some of the melons were from the gardens 
of a summer palace of the Emir of Bokhara, 
the native ruler. 

So far these winter muskmelons have 
done well only in the warm, dry regions 
of the U 8S, which is probably due to the 
fact that they are mostly from _ regions 
quite cold in winter but hot enough to grow 
cotton in the summer. Some of them are 
earried hundreds of miles on back of cam- 
els. Indeed, it was a local tradition that 
carried on camels across 


some had been 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land's Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. 


They enrich the earth, 





‘Asia to the emperor of China. I find them 
too late at Brookings, but am trying to 
cross them with smaller American sorts. 

Right here it should be stated that I can 
supply no seed whatever of these musk- 
melons, nor are they handled by seedsmen., 
All requests for seed must be addressed 
to the U S dept of agri, Washington, D C, 
The demand is at present much greater 
than the supply, but names will be placed 
on file. From present indications, the seed 
will soon be obtainable through the regular 
commercial channels. 

American cotton is regarded by the Rus- 
sian govt authorities as much superior to 
the native cotton in Turkestan, but it is 
found that fresh seed must be imported 
from America at intervals of about three 
years. Conversely, it may be that Turkes- 
tan muskmelons will gradually deteriorate 
under American conditions and that fresh 
seeds must be imported at intervals. Some 
experience with them in southern Russia 
indicates the advisability of renewing the 
seed occasionally. The chief plants of 
value to us in Turkestan appear to be Tur- 
kestan alfalfa and winter muskmelons. 


rc 


Winter Violets Potted in May. 


4. E. MILLER, NEW JERSEY. 





Violets have become par excellence the 
flower of fashion in the city, and almost 
every country garden that has a flower 
bed at all, boasts its clump of violets for 
early spring bloom. But how few dream 
of the possibility of having these favorites 
all winter, except by purchasing them at 
a fabulous price from the florist. This lux- 
ury is, however, not beyond the reach of 
anyone who has a bit of ground and even 
a very modest income. 

This is the way one young lady manages 
to wear violets all winter, and she takes 
care of them herself. In May she pots her 
young plants, leaving them to grow in a 
partly shaded place all summer. In Sept 
they are set in cold frames. The plants 
begin to bloom in Oct, and bloom until 
spring. A good plant’ will produce, 50, 
the more prolific kinds several hundred 
blooms in a season. 

The frames were placed in a southern 
exposure and every pleasant day lifted the 
sashes a trifle for ventilation, and in ex- 
treme weather covered them with heavy 
sacking, and also for further protection 
hanked the earth closely around the 
frames. This is a little trouble of course, 
but one that no lover of violets will re- 
gret, since it is so well repaid. The best 
and most prolific double violets are the 
Marie Louise and the California, the last 
named being of immense size. 


—— —_ 


To Shade the Plants in transplanting, I 
se four strips of muslin 12 ft long and nine 
inches wide. These I tack to small stakes, 
sticking one about every four feet along the 
row of plants set out. The advantage of 
such an arrangement is that the muslin 
is so easily handled and when not in use 
it rolls up into very small space and is al- 
ways ready.—[Alfred P. Edge, Harford Co, 
Md. 











FRUITS AND FLOWERS 


Pimples and Blotches 


Are not the only signs that a blood- 
cleansing, tonic medicine is needed. Tired, 
languid feelings, loss of appetite and gen- 
eral debility are other signs, and they may 
be worse signs. 


The best blood-cleansing, tonic medi< 
cine—this statement is verified by the ex 
perience of thousands radically cured 
—is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Which acts directly and peculiarly on the 
blood, ridding it of all foreign matters and 
building up the whole system. 


“T was all run down, weak and without 
appetite. Hood’s Sarsaparilla entirely 
cured me.”” Mrs. M. A. LOGAN, 127 Post 
St., Rutland, Vt. 


Be Sure to Get Hood’s Sarsaparilia. 


Early Vegetables 


need a quick and powerful stimulant— 
something to force growth to the limit. 
The money is in earliness. 


Nitrate of Soda 


fits the case exactly. Apply in smal! 
quantities during the early growing 


period of the plants. 

It adds color, flavor, crispness and tender- 
ness to all vegetables. Would you know more 
about it, send for free text book, ‘Food for 
Plants” to John A. Myers, 12-C John Street, 
New York. Nitrate for sale by fertilizer deal- 
ers everywhere. 


Write at once-for List of Dealers. 


“Swift 9 Ss Arsenate 


of Lead. 


FOR POTATO BUGS AND ALL LEAF-EATING INSECTS. 
Mr. Chas. D. Wood, Director of Maine State Agricul- 
tural College, writes: *‘Your Arsenate of Lead which 
we used in spraying experiment on potatoes proved 
the most satistactory of any insecticide that we 

used.” Better than Paris Green, because it does 
not burn nor seald the foliage. It is white and ad- 
heres to th® leaves for months. Respraying is seldom 
necessary. Endorsed by leading state entomologists | 
as the most effective insecticide for garden and or# 
chard known. Booklet “‘Injurious Insects’”’ free. Made only by 


Wm. H. SWIFT & CO., 07 Broad Street, BOSTON, MASS, 


SPRAY eit kine 



















étc,, will have no terrors for 

Best construction, perfect agita' on. 

no 6corched foliage. We make all sizes and styles. 
Free Book on Spraying. Agents wanted. 

FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. 10 Market St., Lockport, Wi. Y. 









THE “ HARDIE ” 
SPRAY PUMPS 


are the most powerful, easiest 
worked, most modern, simplest in 
construction and moderate in —_ 
DON’T BUY A PUMP until you 
for our catalogue and 
ete., 


have sent 

treatise on diseases of fruits, 

sent FREE. 

HARDIE SPRAY PUMP MFG. CO., 
74 Larned St.,W., Detroit, Mich. 














HARDER, SL NRESHERS Cobleskill, N.Y. 


ago. = Ensilage Cutters, Round Silos, &<. 


Horse P 








TREES SUCCEED 
Largest TREES OTHERS FAIL, 


STARE Book Free. Result of 76 years’ experience, 
ARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, N.Y. 





go on Peach trees reduced. Trees kept dormant and 
Pieane shipping condition until June 1. List of varieties 
on application. . 8. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, De! 


Agricultural Books 


New York, for Complete Catalog. 





Send to ORANGE JUDD 
COMPANY, Chicago or 











$5.00 Gompressed Air Sprayer for $3.75. 


It is admitted by all classes of frnit growers and farmers that my $ gallon compressed air sprayer is the most dura- 


ble made. This reduction is made for a limited time only. Take advantage of t 
er at the reduced price. $3.75 for galvanized steel, $5.00 for copper. 
The tallest fruit tree 


pte fs to Ay _ a. 
od pressure 29 to 30 minutes. 


5 to 
Salary to yeahs Soy * Address 


the liberal offer—it may be your last 
Will throw a goud 
can be sprayed. Order to-day. 


MARTIN WABL, Rochester, N. Y, 








The Scramble for Corn. 


The corn corner at Chicago has formed 
the sensation of the grain markets the past 
few weeks, prices 
reaching a higher 
level than in many 
years. The excite- 
ment has centered 
in May and July de- 
liveries and in No 2 
or contract grade. 
Yet all merchanta- 
ble corn has sym- 








pathetically shared 
the advs 
“SMOKING HOT’ AF- advance ” 
some extent. Most 
TER IT. 


of the grain reach- 
ing distributing points has graded No 3 and 
No 4, and not of a character to pass on 
speculative contracts. Therein has rested 
one of the chief weapons used by George 
H. Phillips, the young but nervy grain op- 
erator, who was in control of the corn 
market throughout all of April, ana contin- 
uing into the opening half of May. Con- 
sidering 1° situation favorable, he some 
time ago secured strong financial backing 
and began to buy corn for ‘‘May delivery,” 
and up to the recent past had accumulated 
a line estimated all the way from 9,000,000 
to 16,000,000 bu; six or eight weeks ago, ear- 
ly in the campaign, May corn was selling 
around 38@42c, hardening conspicuously 
throughout Apr, touching 49c the last week 
in that month and advancing by ieaps and 
bounds by early May to 58c (the highest 
figures since ’94) reacting quickly, and 
greatly unsettled. Whether the corner is 
carried to a successful close remains to be 
seen, with occasional hints of collapse not- 
ed during the first 10 days of this month. 
TOP PRICES IN CORN AND OATS AT CHICAGO. 
, [Price in cents per bushel, No 2 in store.] 


Gorn Oats Cc yo aeg Oats aosenta Coun Oats 
1901 ..... 38 25 *58 *30 — — — — — — 
re 32 23 41 24 45 25 48 22 41 23 
1899 ..... 38 28 34 28 35 25 35 23 32 23 
1898 ..... 28 24 37 82 36 26 S81 22 38 328 
1897 ..... 33 17 26 19 29 18 82 31 37 2% 
1896 ..... 28 19 30 20 28 19 22 17 24 19 
1895 ..... 46 29 55 31 47 25 36 21 27 18 
1894 ..... 36 29 39 36 46 41 58 31 48 29 
1893 ..... 45 32 45 32 42 30 48 29 37 29 
1892 ..... 39 30100 34 52 34 49 34 43 81 
7 ree 50 44 70 54 66 45 68 30 59 34 
1890 ..... 30 21 35 30 47 35 50 51 53 44 
1885 ..... 40 29 49 36 48 33 45 27 43 29 
1880 ..... 41 36 38 34 88 26 41 35 42 33 
1875 . . 70 53 76 65 77 56 62 40 54 31 


*May 2, 


The operators who were willing some 
time ago to sell Phillips corn around 36@ 
38c sold it “short,” i e, contracted to deliver 
corn at that level any time during the 
month of May. This on the supposition 
that the price would rule lower rather than 
higher, enabling them to buy enough to 
fill their contracts and leave them a hand- 
some profit. Instead, the market went the 
other way and at every opportunity Phil- 
lips pushed the price higher. Fresh sellers 
of May were conspicuous by their absence. 
Corn did not come into Chicago from the 
country as had been expected, certainly 
not before the second week in May, and 
furthermore, only a small proportion of the 
receipts were dry enough to pass into the 
contract grade. As pointed out in American 
Agriculturist some time ago, the amount 
of cribbed corn in the country was less 
than normal. Heavy feeding, with hogs at 
6c, has served to further rapidly reduce in- 
terior stocks, and with farmers generally 
in good financial condition there has been 
no disposition to force corn on the markets. 
As a result, early May found the bull op- 
erator with an enormous quantity of corn 
coming to Lim from the “shorts.’”’ In their 
frenzy, there being nothing in sight with 
which to fill contracts, they were obliged 
to buy on the open market in order to take 
care of their short sales. It logically fol- 


lowed that no one had any corn to sell ex- 
cept Phillips, and he only at an advancing 
scale of prices. 

During the past few days there have been 
evidences that Phillips privately settled, at 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


his own terms, with some of the “shorts.” 
Should the deal continue to the close of this 


month, its success from the standpoint of 
the operator will depend on how much 
more ‘contract’ corn can be found in the 


country and brought to Chicago for him 
to buy. 

In the cash market, business is confined 
largely to No 3 corn, with liberal home con- 
sumption and fair exports, considering the 
high prices. 





Growth of Peas Backward—In N J, Md 
and Del, the green pea crop, although 
planted much earlier than last year, is a 
week to 10 days late, attributed to heavy 
rains and cold weather. The green fly was 
first seen May 3 in southern Md and May 
8 on the eastern shore. Last season it was 
first observed Apr 28. Growers are gener- 
ally hopeful that it will not be so numer- 
ous and destructive this year. None have 
been seen or reported in clover. 





Commuuication—E. S., Ct: We cannot 
furnish you post office address of Light 
Brahama breeder sought. You should place 
a three-line ad in Farmers’ Exchange. 





Dairying for Profit. 


Butter Test and Record of Seven Cows. 
ANNA M. RICE, WAYNE CO, N Y. 





I had each of my cows tested separately 
with a Babcock tester and thought I 
would see how the butter agreed with the 
test, I weighed each cow’s milk for two 
milkings, figured out the average test and 
found I ought to have 11.28 lbs. I actually 
had 11.5 lbs. A gain of nearly one-fourth 
lb over the test and weighed after it was 
worked and packed. We kept seven cows 
that year and made one ton of butter in 
ten months. We use a hand separator and 
a barrel churn. Have also had _ the butter- 
milk tested. There was only 0.2 of 1% but- 
ter fat left in it. 

My method of handling butter is as fol- 
lows: I churn till the butter is the size 
of wheat kernels, pour in a pail of water, 
revolve a few times, draw off the butter- 
milk and wash till the last water is clear 
after it drains. I put in 1.5 oz salt per 
pound, stir it in thoroughly and let it 
stand half an hour. It is then taken out 
on the worker, worked, packed and fre- 
quently shipped the same day. I am never 
troubled with mottled butter. 


————_—<—a 


Merit in Farm Separators. 
J. W. LANE, MICHIGAN, 





I have had some experience with hand 
separators and believe that every dairy- 
man with even a few cows can profitably 
buy one. The first essential in dairying is 
to get every bit of cream out of the milk, 
This cannot be done by the deep-setting 
process. Then another important item is 
using the skimmilk while it is sweet. If 
taken as it comes from the separator I 
believe it is worth more than double to 
feed to calves or pigs than when the milk 
is set in cans or pans and allowed to be- 
come partially sour. Even if it is sweet 
it has to be warmed up and is frequently 
scalded. 

The increased value of skimmilk direct 
from the separator when fed to pigs or 
calves will in a very short time make a 
large payment. on the machine. Then, too, 
the very best butter is made from cream 
direct from the separator. This was shown 
at the recent creamery butter makers’ 
show at St Paul, where the first prize 
butter scoring 97% points was made at a 
creamery where 15% of the cream came 
from the farm separator. The separator 
saves work in the house, and is much easier 
to clean than a lot of sour cans or pans. 
It requires but little room and does away 
with handling a lot of ice to cool the milk. 
In July and Aug, when it is almost impos- 
sible to get good cream or make good but- 
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ter by gravity methods, the separator 
works as usual, and by proper handling of 
the cream as good butter can be made as 
during cooler weather. A farmer does not 
hesitate to buy a mower or binder for use 
a week or ten days during the year. The 
separator, however, can be used 365 days 
in the year. c 

There is no danger of glutting the mar- 
ket with first-class butter. It is not the 
good butter nor the butterine that .makes 
low prices, but the poor farm butter, made 
according to old and obsolete methods. It 
seems to me that if a good thrifty, progres- 
sive farmer with several cows will stop a 
little while and think about the increased 
yield of butter made possible by using the 
separator and not only the increased yield 
but the increase in price, when allowance 
is made for improvement in quality, the 
extra value of the skimmilk and the great 
saving of time and labor, he can readily 
see that a farm separator will be a most 
profitable investment. In fact, so much 
attention is now being devoted to the pur- 
ity of dairy products that the farm separa- 
tor is almost indispensable.—[Read at Trav- 
erse City Institute. 
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False Economy—It has been demonstrat- 
ei by practical men that it pays to feed 
grain liberally, and an animal that will not 
pay for such feeding is not profitable. Not- 
withstanding this, many farmers feed little 
or no grain, with the result that their 
stock is at a standstill through the winter. 
Tt has been my experience that the quicker 
young stock is brought to maturity, the 
greater the profit. A thrifty yearling will 
bring a higher price than a small two-year- 
cld and is of much more profit.—[A. I. Fogg, 
Washington Co, Vt. 











Sharples Tubular’ 


FARM 
Cream Separators 


Fifty Dollars for a High Grade ae Separ- 
ator is Taking Them Off Like Hi 

The Buttercup isa beautiful tees 

of the Tubular twee! —- 1% ibs 
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Breeding Buff Plymouth Rocks. 


P. W. NOYES, CONNECTICUT. 





This breed I believe to be at the head in 
all that goes to make up an all-purpose 
fowl. Their beauty and utility won for 
them my choice in '95, and I have never 








BUFF PLYMOUTH ROCK PULLET, BONETA. 


regretted it. Shape is the first thing we 
must take into consideration. Have your 
birds blocky. I think a great many of us 
are getting our birds into the Wyandot 
shape. Some birds seem inclined to Cochin 
shape, which is more objectionable. 

When a strain is established, the trou- 
bles are few; addition of new blood causes 
all ‘the trouble. It is from care in mating 
and pedigree breeding that we get our fin- 
est specimens. Another difficulty hard to 
overcome is to prevent large combs. Forc- 
ing birds for the show room enlarges their 
combs. If they are up to weight, there 
is no need of forcing. They should have red 
eyes and clean, yellow legs. Color comes 
next and is something we don’t know much 
about. The standard calls for a rich, gold- 
en buff of a uniform shade over all sec- 
tions. Some say pure gold color is what 
we want, but there are different shades of 
pure gold. It does not make so much dif- 
ference so long as the birds are uniform. 

A female that retains her color after she 
becomes a hen is a valuable acquisition to 
any flock.. Keep your eye on her. The 
standard says we must breed for buff un- 
dercolor and for that reason we are bound 
to go slower in attaining the ideal surface. 
A combination of white and black is the 
greatest imperfection, but either black or 
white alone is not such a great fault. Birds 
with black should be kept free from white 
and vice versa. Experience has trught me 
that pure buff specimens are fine to ex- 
hibit, but poor breeders as a rule. Take a 
pen of solid buff birds, mate them and at 
the end of three years you will have white 
wings and tail, ard white under color. 
When you mate up your buffs you must 
have that most essential quality in the 
breeding of all buff fowls—black. 

Be sure to breed to standard qualities, 
because you will find nearly all your cus- 
tomers demand it. It is a trademark of 
purity and adds to the beauty of the breed, 
while it does not harm the utility of it. 
The fowl here illustrated is a Buff Rock 
pullet, owned by nie; that took first prize at 
the Roston show this past winter. 


Young Chicks should be left with the hen 
until well feathered. Later in the season 
when the nights are warm they. may. be 
weaned earlier. 





APIARY--POULTRY 
A Chaff Hive Apiary. 


F. G. HERMAN, NEW JERSEY, 

The accompanying illustration is a par- 
tial view of my home apiary. I had this 
picture taken from the rear end of the 
apiary to show that bees can be kept quite 
near to dwellings without much danger 
of people being stung. It is not at all es- 
sential to have a large farm in order to 
go into bee keeping extensively. If too 
many colonies are kept in one place, the 
bee pasturage would be insufficient to sup- 
ply them. The best results are obtained by 
scattering the apiaries some three or four 
miles apart. How-.many colonies to put in 
each yard depends entirely upon the abun- 
dance of the honey producing plants. In 
northeastern N J I find that about 40 celo- 


nies in the outyards is enough; in the home 


yard I keep 60. 

The hives are in four rows, with about 
15 in a row. This apiary is run exclusive- 
ly for comb. honey. I have no fixed rules, 
but try all practical short cuts which prom- 
ise the. best results. The colonies are all 
carefully examined in April to see if each 
one has a laying queen and_ sufficient 
honey to last at least another month. Dur- 
ing the first week of May, or at the begin- 
ning of apple. bloom, supers with bait sec- 
tions are put onto all strong colonies. Then 
asthe warm weather advances and the bees 
multiply, the hives are raised about 1 in 
from the bottom boards to give a better 
circulation of air, and more supers are 
given if required. It will be noticed in the 
picture that some hives are taller than 
others. These tall hives have on two su- 
pers, and I sometimes pile them three and 
four high. 

As a rule, the colonies, when run for 
comb honey, nearly all cast swarms. They 
can be easily seen or heard from the house 
and the hive which sends off a swarm is 
then set off its stand and an empty one 
put into its place. The swarm is hived into 
it on full sheets of foundation or starters. 
If starters are used, only four frames are 
put in hive and the remaining space filled 
with dummies. When the four frames are 
nearly filled with brood the dummies are 
removed and replaced with frames of comb 
or full sheets of foundation. The brood 
nest is contracted to compel the bees to de- 
posit their honey in the supers. The supers 
are removed from the parent hive to the 
new hive at the time of swarming. 

I have used with success the Alley queen 
trap. This method makes swarm hiving 
very simple, but I do not prefer it, as the 





queen traps are rather an incentive for 
swarming, and I find that I run far behind 
in surplus honey when using them. Tak- 
ing one year with another, this yard will 
average a ton of comb honey, which means 
about $300 in cash. This apiary is com- 
posed entirely of light chaff hives, which 
are kept well painted. The bees are al- 
ways comfortable in them just as they are. 
I do not shade them in summer or protect 
them in winter. Each hive has a detach- 
able brass number, which is changed when 
the swarm changes from one hive to an- 
other. A great many swarms cluster into 
the apple tree shown at the end of the first 
row of hives. 





Mating Queen Bees in Confinement: 


When this subject was first broached sev- 
eral years ago, it received a great deal of 
attention, but trials with it have not proved 
satisfactory. However, a Ga bee keeper 
has continued experimenting and last year 
was successful in mating 100 queens. His 
method was to build an inclosure 30 ft high 
and 30 ft in diameter, covering it with 
mosquito bar. Long poles were set in the 
ground and well braced, the tops being 
tied with heavy wire before covering with 
the netting. 

Colonies of bees, well supplied with drones 
of the right sort, were placed close up 
against the wall of the tent on the outside, 
each colony being allowed two entrances. 
One entrance opened outside the tent and 
was contracted so as to permit the egress 
and ingress of only the workers. The 
entrance to the tent was made large 
enough for the drones and queen and was 
kept open only 2% hours in the middle of 
the day. For a few days it was closed until 
the workers became accustomed to going 
in and out. 

In a few days, after the drones became 
accustomed to being confined and were 
quiet and reconciled to fly in the tent, the 
queens were turned in and mated almost at 
once. The success of this plan lies in 
having a large tent and in getting the 
drones accustomed to it before putting in 
the queens. If this plan can be followed 
by other beekeepers, it will deo more to 
bring about improved strains of bees than 
any other plan which has heretofore been 
practiced. At the present time, it is im- 


possible to control the mating of the queen, 
and all efforts looking toward an improve- 
ment and breeding up depend largely upon 
luck. 

Some experiments were made in ’87 and 
’88 by Prof M. W. McLain, 


then in the 
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employ of the U §S govt, in mating queens 
in confinement, but,the inclosure which he 
used was much smaller. Only a few drones 
were put in, and the queens then liberated. 
The drones appeared anxious to get out 
and persisted in flying against the wire- 
covered sides and only one queen in six 
was fertilized in one trial and three in six 
in another instance. 


>< 


Clean Up in Spring. 





The poultry house is in greater need of 
a cleaning up before the hot weather sets 
in than it is in the fall. After the win- 
ter’s accumulation of dust, dirt and filth 
it is an unhealthy place for the fowls and 
a few hot days will make it reeking with 
bad odors. The fowls will soon show this 
state of affairs by sickness and death. 
Clean out all litter and add it to the ma- 
nure heap. Sprinkle the floor with any 
good disinfectant, and when dry cover it 
with 1 or 2 in of sand or planer shavings. 

tive the interior a coat of whitewash, 
and paint the roosts and nest boxes with 
kerosene, first removing all nesting ma- 
terial. Fill the nest boxes with tobacco 
stems, instead of hay or straw, and you 
will be less troubled with lice. If the 
fowls are confined, either spade or plow up 
the yards and use some air-slaked lime to 
sweeten them. If you cannot do this, scrape 
a little off the top and add it to the compost 


heap. Put wire on the windows and leave 
them open except on cold or blustering 
nights. 





Some Profitable Flocks. 


I have 29 Barred Plymouth Rock pullets. 
In Jan they laid 478 eggs, Feb 382, Mar 597 
and Apr 493.—[H. D. en New Ha- 
ven Co, Ct. 

I have 25 hens, Plymouth Rock and Black 
Spanish mixed. In Jan they laid 360 eggs, 
Feb 258 and March 344.—[Frank D. Sischo, 
Oswego Co, N Y. 

My flock of 45 Golden Dominque pullets, 
hatched in May, June and July, laid 542 eggs 
in Jan, 722 in Feb and 906 in Mar, or an 
average of 17%, 25 11-14 and 29 7-31 per day. 
This is the best record I ever obtained in 
cold weather.—[Isaac S. Rohrer, Lancaster 
Co, Pa. 

Sixteen Plymouth Rock pullets owned and 
bred by one of our young readers, Charles 
C, Cooley of Fulton Co, N Y, laid in Feb 183 
eges and in Mar 324. This is not bad for a 
12-year-old boy’s flock. 

I have five old hens and 12 pullets that 
are a mixture of Leghorn, Minorca and 
Langshan. The pullets began laying Sept 
28 and to Apr 11 sold $13.23 worth of eggs 
and kept no account of those used. During 
Jan they laid 287 eggs, in Feb, estimated 
from those sold, 175 or over, as no account 
was kept, Mar 342 by count.—[Mrs W. H. 
Hazen, Potter Co, Pa. 

A Hampden Co (Mass) poultry keeper ob- 
tained 311 eggs in Mar and 337 in Apr from 
17 White Leghorns, while a neighbor with 
10 June-hatched Buff Plymouth Rock pul- 
lets received 174 eggs in Mar and 182 in 
Apr. Out of this number three set and 
hatched out chicks during this time. He 
also had a flock of 23 pullets that laid 354 
eggs in March and 364 in Apr, with five of 
them setting three weeks. 

Possibly Lice—H. L. W., N Y:: Your hens 
which are droopy and finally die may be 
troubled with large gray lice, to be found 
under the wings and areund the head. Dust 
them thoroughly with insect powder, clean 
out, disinfect and whitewash the hen house 
arfd give the fowls Douglas mixture (% Ib 
sulphate of iron, 1 oz sulphuric acid, 2 gals 
pure soft water, mix and add teaspoonful 
to each pint drinking water) for a tonic. 


Young Chicks ‘should be put on high, 
dry ground. ~Gapes are much worse- ‘on 
heavy, clay. land, than on light soils. ‘If 








you have heavy soil use lime freely on the 
ground about the chicken coops and draw 
in a few loads of sand or coal ashes. 
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A Model Dairyman. 

The newly appointed supt of the model 
dairy at the Pan-American exposition is 
Edward Van Alstyne of Kinderhook, N Y, 
whose likeness is presented herewith. He 





EDWARD VAN ALSTYNE OF NEW YORK. 


is a practical farmer of the Hudson river 
valley, working about 406 acres. He keeps 
a herd of 45 grade Guernsey milch cows 
and makes butter, a fluck of Shropshire 
ewes for raising winter lambs and a herd 
of Duroc-Jersey swine, cuts 200 tons hay a 
year, raises 10 acres potatoes, 50 to 60 of rye 
and enough oats for his teams. He also 
has about 900 apple trees, 600 pears and a 
good sprinkling of plums and peaches. Mr 
Van Alstyne is a well-known farmers’ in- 
stitute speaker, lecturing on dairy, sheep, 
fruit and potatoes. He was one of the or- 
ganizers and for two years secretary of 
the Eastern N Y horticultural society. 


SS ___ 


Ventilating the Cow Stable. 


ANDREW BOSS, MINNESOTA. 

The cow stable attached to the farm 
barn owned by G. W. Emery may be ven- 
tilated with a trap door over the feeding 
alley or manger, or, better yét, by a chute 
running from the ceiling through the roof, 
as indicated in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. 
This chute must be closed at the 
lower end with a slide, so that the circu- 

















lation can ve controlled. Fresh air may be 
A 
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ig Cows: i 
b. 
COW STABLE WITH VENTILATORS. 


admitted through the opening in the rear 
at a; care being used to place the opening 
so as to prevent direct, drafts upon the 
animals. If the cows face the feeding al- 
Iléy running along the side next the main 
barn, a good place for the introduction of 
fresh air would be at the end of the alley, 
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say at b. During very cold weather these 
openings may be closed entirely. In ven- 
tilating through chutes, one should be 
placed every 25 ft throughout the length of 
the barn. 





Best Temperature for Curing Cheese. 


*L. L. VAN SLYKE, N Y EXPER STA. 





Ripening cheese is the breaking down of 
the casein in the milk. The method of 
curing in- many factories is unsatisfactory. 
The moisture in the cheese is not so eas- 
ily controlled as temperature. Seventy- 
five per cent of moisture is about right to 
start with in curing, and it should not go 
below 30%.. Loss of weight in curing is due 
to the evaporation of moisture. 

The amount of water evaporated depends 
on the size of the cheese, the température 
of the curing room and the amount of 
moisture in the air of the curing-room. The 
loss is the greatest with a small_cheese in 
a high temperature. There is also some 
loss of fat in a high temperature. Curing 
cheese at about 60 deg has proved the-most 
satisfactory. -Water. means money to the 
dairyman, when in the cheese in the right 
amount. If you lose too much moisture you 
have less water to sell at cheese prices. In 
a large factory the loss may be several 
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hundred doilars a year, and a less price 
will be obtained for the cheese that is too 
dry. 

The texture of the cheese is the best 
when cured at 60 deg, and containing about 
38% moisture; less moisture will make 
crumbly cheese. The texture should be 
such that it will melt in the mouth when 
eating it, and such cheese is easily digested. 
The extra cost of building a factory in 
which the temperature and moisture is best 
controlled, need not, for 500 cows, be more 
than $500, and will prove a good investment. 
Curing at a low temperature will make less 
trouble from batteria.—[From an address 
to the winter meeting of the New York 
dairymen’s association. 





Crossing a Lane. 


J. M. SHULL, OHIO. 


Where a farm has but one well and the 
stock must be watered from the same 
pump that supplies 

_ co7— the family, the fol- 

h lowing suggestion 

may prove helpful. 

I With us, in order 

1; that the cattle may 


oo — 
ner = have free access to 
het | tewgh Water, a lane leads 
directly from the 


cow lot at the rear of 
the barn to the wa- 
tering trough, thus 
avoiding the incon- 
venience of twice or three times a day 
having to drive them through the barnyard 
intervening between the house and barn, 
There are no gates to open and the yard 
is not made unsightly by the cattle. 

On the other hand, this lane cuts off 
direct communication with a much-visited 
field of truck and small fruits, and to avoid 
the continual opening of two gates, we hit 
upon the plan shown in 
the engraving, where- 
by both gates open in- 
ward and while tem- 
porarily opening a pas- 
sageway to the field 
they close the cow lot, 
as in Fig 1. ° Midway } 
between the gates is 
set a block for them to He} | 
strike against, with a 1 
shoulder a little lower ji, 2. GATE LATCH 
for them to rest om 
when in this position. Then a four-inch hook 
is fastened in the forward edge of one of the 
gates, and in the other gate, two. staples 
to receive it, one on each side, so that which- 
ever gate is thrown back first there is a 
staple in place to receive the hook. 

To make the gate close flush with the 
fence on the outside, the latch must be 
such as to pass the post. This can be 
done with a sliding bar, but a more con- 
venient latch is such a one as is used on 
stable doors, placed as near the top of the 
gate as possible. A notch is cut from the 
top of the post making an incline over 
which the latch will pass and drop down. 
Fig 2. This makes a latch which cannot 
be opened accidentally or otherwise by 
cattle on the inside of the lane. 

When the passage of double team or 
wagon is of frequent occurrence the gates 
may be made just the width of the lane and 
by hanging at opposite ends will close both 
parts of the lane while opening a driveway 


SEE neem 


Feeding Pigs for Profit. 


ILLINOIS, 


FIG1,. COW LOT CLOSED. 








LEROY HACKETT, 





To begin with you must have hogs that 
“are good eaters with good constitutions. 
‘They must be able to digest and assimilate 
large quantities of food and thus convert 
it into bone, musele and fat. Only a hog 
aapable of accomplishing this can be fat- 
tened with profit. Pure-bred hogs are more 
capable of accomplishing this than. mon- 
grels. However, do not depend too much 
on pedigree. If you are planning to neg- 


lect and half starve your hogs you had | 





BARN AND PASTURE 


better stick to the razor back, ag he is 


used to this sort of treatment. In addi- 
tion to good feed and water, comfortable 
quarters, well ventilated and clean must be 
provided. I think houses provided with 
cement floors and troughs are best. A 
man who allows his hogs to eat from the 
ground, often in mud and filth, will never 
produce meat at a profit. Then pork pro- 
duced in this way is not fit for human con- 
sumption. 

The proper time to begin feeding for 
profit is when the pigs are following the 
sow. The sow should be in good flesh at 
farrowing time. Begin feeding the pigs at 
four weeks old, give them a little soaked 
corn and milk, gradually increasing the 
amount. Do not over feed. Do not keep 
a sow and pigs in a pen, but allow them 
the run of a pasture. Feed all they will 
eat three times a day and never allow any 
hog to become poor. Feed a variety. Corn, 
of course, must be the basis of the pig’s 
ration, but in addition feed oats, bran, 
wheat middlings and skimmed milk, then 
a few weeks before the hogs are to be 
sold finish with corn. When pigs come 
early in the spring, they will be ready for 
market before cold weather if this treat- 
ment is persisted in. 

All feeds will produce more pounds of 
pork during warm than during cold 
weather. Further, the most profitable pork 
is made from young animals. Feed so hogs 
will weigh at least 200 lbs at six months. 
Feed liberally and sell early. It is a mis- 
take ¢o feed hogs through the fall and win- 
ter” Keep your eye on the market and 
never ship your hogs when there is an 
over-supply. This can usually be avoided 
by carefully watching reports from day 
to day. Market spring pigs in Sept and 
Oct and fall pigs in Mar and Apr. 


Dehorn Cattle Before Fly Time. 


L. O. FOLLO. 








It is unnecessary and cruel to dehorn cat- 
tle during fly time. On general principles, 
the animals suffer more during warm 
weather than during cold, unless required 
to stay where they are exposed to storms 
during the winter months. The very best 
time to dehorn cattle is in early spring or 
late fall, say Apr or Nov. I do not find it 
necessary to apply any kind of dressing 
to the wound. Simply allow a blood clot 
to form, when healing will take place 
quickly. 

I prefer using a clipper which cuts from 
all four sides at once. This will never 
crush the horn. Cut off the horn very close 
to the head, removing about 4% in of the 
skin all around the base. If this is not 
done, the horn will grow again. 


On young 
So nerener nna - 





animals, it is necessary to cut even closer, 
In order to do a satisfactory job, the op- 
erator must have had _ experience. He 
should stand in front of the animal while 
another person sets the clippers on the 
horn so carefully as to cut it off at the 
proper place. Remove the horn with a 
single stroke of the clippers. Care should 
always be taken not to cut too close to 
the ear. In my first experience I cut too 
close and had to stop the flow of blood by 
applying a caustic. I do not know of a 
single case of dehorning that ever proved 


fatal. The blood comes out in fine sprays 
and will stop in two or three hours. If it 
should continue, however, apply common 


saleratus. I have found it advisable never 
to stop the flow of blood unless life was in 
danger. 


a ee ee 

Good Word for Low Wheels—After four 
years’ use I would say that the low metal 
wheels are far better for most farm work 
than the ordinary high wheels. I use 4- 
in tire, front wheel 28 in, back wheel 36 in 
high. This allows the front wheel to turn 
under the box and drops both axles 8 in. 
The draft is lighter in plowed ground or 
in soft grain or hay fields. Wide tires do 
not cut so many ruts or destroy so much 


young claver or grass where it is neces- 
sary to drive over fields. They keep farm 
roads smoother, will not upset easily on 


side hills and save you many a hard lift. 
But don’t burn your high wheels. You 
will find them useful on public roads, 
where narrow tires are used, or where you 
may have to haul through soft, deep nrud. 
[A. T. Baird, Clinton Co, Pa. 





Plowing in a Circle—There could be con- 
siderable time saved by circular plowing 
on farms with large, square fields of level 
land. What about the corners and center? 
Set an apple tree in the center, also in the 
corners. By this method there will be only 
one furrow in the* field and no stopping 
to turn-around. Moreover, the field can 
be kept level and smooth with a landslide 
plow. Some will say at first sight there 
will be too much land left in. the corners 
unplowed, but it won’t be more than the 
headlands left to turn on in back towns 
where land is cheap.—[A. L. Williams, Nor- 
folk Co, Mass. 





Popcorn for Chickens—B. H. H.: The 
smooth-grained varieties of popcorn are ex- 
cellent for young chicks. The best varieties 
and largest yielders are Mapledale Prolific, 
White Pearl and Silver Lace. 





The Colt’s Feet must be kept level and 
well trimmed. Do not fail to use a good 
rasp on them. 











other makes. 





Its substantial one-piece frame and enclosed 
gears running in oil insures the user of a long 
lived machine and few repair bills. 


Its three-ceparators-in-one bowl makes it the 
greatest cream producer on the market, as has 
been proved many times in competition with 


If interested, write forillustrated catalogues. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
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VETERINARY 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Warts—A. W. P. (N Y) has some cows 
that have warts. Some of them have a 
very foul smell. Sometimes warts from 
being rubbed will become soft and spongy 
and exude a foul smelling fluid. Tie a 
small cord tight aruvund all the warts that 
have necks and when they slough off apply 
a little terchloride of antimony te destroy 
the roots, For the warts that have no necks, 


ing skin. 
a day. 





from the nose. 
it up the teat. 


take a blunt knife and scrape off the top 
and apply a little of the antimony once a 
day until they are lower than the surround- 
Then mix 2 oz oxide of zinc 
with 4 oz vaseline and apply a little once 


Deranged Teat—M. S. (Pa) has a cow, 
through whose teat it is almost impossible 
to get the milk. Also some cows that bleed 
Oil a milk tube and press 
After this has been used 
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a few times the opening will be dilated. 
A knitting needle can be used for this pur- 
pose. Oil the needle and move it about 
in the teat u few minutes each time before 
milking. For bleeding from the nose, keep 
the animal’s head tied up when not feed- 
ing and give 2 dr sulphate of iron and 1 dr 
sulphuric acid at a dose in bran mash twice 
a day for a few days. If the bleeding is 
very severe, inject 1 oz fluid extract of 
ergot of rye at a dose and repeat in half 
an hour if necessary. 
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Test for Yourself the Wonderful 





Curative Propertics of Swamp-Root 


To Prove What the World-Famous Discovery, SWASIP-ROOT, will Do for YOU, Every 
Reader of the “ American Agriculturist’’ May Have a Sample Bottle Free. 




















To Readers of the American Agriculturist: 


For some time I suffered from a serious kidney trouble, and also gravel (cal- 
cull), which I believe was the result of carrying heavy loads and continual expos- 
ure. I had an almost continual pain in my back, was weak and run down gener- 
ally. I fully realized that kidney disease was not only remarkably prevalent, but 
was also one of the greatest dangers of my own employment, as a large percentage 
of the deaths among letter carriers is due to some form of kidney trouble. After 
using other remedies without satisfaction, I decided to try Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, which is prepared in my own city and recommended by so many Bingham- 
ton pecple. Within a short time I realized a marked improvement, and in a rea- 
sonable time a complete cure was accomplished. It has been some time since I 
have had to use any of the remedy and I have no fear of a recurrence of the 
trouble. Two of my fellow carriers (E. J. Casey and S. C. Sweeney) have also used 
Swamp-Root for about the same difficulty as mine, and with exactly the same re- 
sults, and they gladly join me in recommending the remedy to anyone who suf- 
fers from kidney, liver or bladder disorders. Very truly yours, 


E. J. CASEY, ha & tteh "4 4A 


8. C. SWEENEY, 
Binghamton, N. Y., January 7, 1901. 


We endorse the 
above statement. 


Cc. E. Stebbins has been in the employ of the Binghamton Post Office for fif- 


teen years, FE. J. Casey for ten years and S. C. Sweeney for seven years. This long 


service speaks volumes of their integrity, honest and efficient work. 


<—A“Ce ce AS __. (J. H. ROBERTS, P. M.) 


SPECIAL NOTICE—The wonderful remedy, Swamp-Root, is so remarkably suc- 
cessful that a special arrangement has been made by which all of our readers who have 
not already tried it may have a sample bottle of Swamp-Root sent absolutely free by 
mail. Also a valuable book telling all about kidney and bladder troubles and containing 
many of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received. from men and 
women cured by Swamp-Root. In writing Dr. Kilmer & Co., be sure and say that you 
read this generous offer in the “American Agriculturist.” 








How to Find Out if You Need 
Swamp-Root. 


Weak and unhealthy kidneys are respon- 
sible for more sickness and suffering than 
any other disease, and if permitted to con- 
tinue fatal results are sure to follow. Kidney 
trouble irritates the nerves, makes you 
dizzy, restless, sleepless and irritable. 
Makes you pass water often during the 
day and obliges you to get up many times 
during the night. Causes puffy or dark 
circles under the eyes, rheumatism, gravel, 
catarrh of the bladder, pain or dull ache 
in the back, joints and muscles, makes 
your head ache and back ache, causes in- 
digestion, stomach and ‘iver trouble; you 
get a sallow, yellow complexion; makes 
you feel as though you had heart trouble; 
you may have plenty of ambition, but no 
strength; get weak and Waste away. 

The kidneys must alsq filter and purify 
the blood, so when they are weak or out 
of order and fail to do their work you 
can understand how quickly your entire 
body is affected, and how every organ 
seems to fail to do its duty. 

The cure for these troubles is Dr. Kil- 
mer’s Swamp-Root, the world-famous kid- 
mney remedy. In taking it you afford nat- 
ural help to Nature, for Swamp-Root is 
the most perfect healer and gentle aid to 
the kidneys that is known to medical scf- 
ence. 

If there is any doubt in your mind as 
to your condition, take from your urine on 
rising about four ounces, place it in a 
glass or bottle and let it stand twenty- 
four hours. If on examination it is inilky 
or cloudy, if there is a brick-dust_ set- 
tling, or if small particles float about in 
it, your kidneys are in need of immediate 
attention. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and is 
used in the leading hospitals, recommended 
by physicians in their private practice, 
and is taken by doctors themselves who 
have kidney ailments, because they rec- 
ognize in it the greatest and most suc- 
cessful remedy for kidney, liver and blad- 
der troubles. 

If you are already convinced that this 
great remedy, Swamp-Root, is what you 
necd, you can purchase the regular fifty- 
cent and-one-dollar size bottles at the 
drug stores everywhere. 


























Buggy 
The 





the trimmings, finish and style before you decide to keep 





KALAMAZOO CARRIAGE AND HARNESS CO., 


Announcement Extraordinary. 


Kalamazoo Carriage and Harness Co. of Kalamazoo, Michigan, have 
adopted the plan of sending their vehicles anywhere, on 10 days free 
They sell direct to consumers at wholesale prices and allow you to take the 
vehicle from the depot, hitch ets it, try the springs, + ag qualities, see 
o more 
“a cat in the bag, sight unseen.” They know the quality of their goods 
are willing to let them sell on their merits. Write for free catalogue. 


Box 60 Kalamazeo, Michigans. 
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needs of New_York, and Ontario, New Jersey, P 1- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and 
South, wherein it largely tes, 
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NEW YORK, MAY 18, 1901. 


Farmers should protect and encourage 
the nesting of birds around the homestead. 
Too many of our best friends have been 
slaughtered. 








———— 

Widespread interest has been taken 
throughout the country in our money-in- 
poultry contest and the results of it are 
anxiously awaited. The last records must 
be in by June 1 and as soon thereafter as 
possible the list of prize winners will be 
announced. One of the most valuable fea- 
tures will be to learn the earning power of 
the American hen which this contest will 
settle conclusively. 

F I 

The world’s timber supply cannot last 
many years longer, according to Dr W. 
Schlich of London. He points out that the 
demand for lumber is increasing so rapid- 
ly that even with the productive meas- 
ures now in vogue, the output will soon 
fall much below the imperative necessi- 
ties of trade. The only remedy lies in 
growing timber on waste lands by careful 
cultivation, just as other crops are pro- 
duced on fertile soils. More than 25,000,000 
acres are available for this purpose in the 
U Ss. This matter demands immediate at- 
tention, and while the division of forestry, 
dept of agri, is doing much, it must en- 
large its operations. 





By order of Secretary Wilson, after July 
1, all matters pertaining to the congression- 
ai distribution of seeds, including the con- 
trol of the employees of the seed division, 
will be in charge of Dr B. T. Galloway, the 
able chief of the newly created bureau of 
plant introduction. 


As long as Dr Galloway 


EDITORIAL © 


has complete charge of these matters we 
ean be assured of an honest and faithful 
fulfillment of that pernicious law imposed 
upon American farmers by congress and 
saddled upon the shoulders of the depart- 
ment of agriculture by a lot of wily poli- 
ticians. If the same amount of money now 
squandered for free seeds was placed in Dr 
Galloway’s hands, farmers would soon reap 
the benefits of his wide scientific and prac- 
tical experience. While we will continue to 
openly denounce the scandalous free seed 
business, we support and uphold Dr Gal- 
loway as an honest and fair-minded cham- 
pion of the farmer. 
ioe Seaniniaiiieaesonst 

For a long time it has been supposed 
that mosquitoes were the agents by which 
the malarial parasite was carried and 
transferred from one being to another. 
This hypothesis has been recently proved 
a fact, and experiments conducted by an 
English surgeon in southern India, and by 
eminent Italian investigators show conclu- 
sively that certain species of mosquitoes 
are responsible for the spread of malarial 
fever. Persons suffering from malarial fe- 
ver were permitted to be bitten by mos- 
quitoes belonging to the genus anopheles. 
These mosquitoes were then allowed to bite 
persons in whose blood no malarial or- 
ganisms had been found, and in a few 
days the individuals bitten came down with 
the true malarial fever. It is therefore of 
the utmost importante that farmers and 
others should take every precaution in pre- 
venting the breeding of mosquitoes in their 
immediate vicinity. Special attention should 
be given to rain barrels, tubs, cisterns, 
vaults, ponds-:and other places where mos- 
quitoes breed. Small quantities of kerosene 
distributed over the surface of the water 
will destroy the larvae and in many in- 
stances epidemics of malarial fever can be 
avoided. This timely topic is treated fully 
in a detailed article in the May number 
of Good Housekeeping, advertised in this 
paper, and we advise our readers to secure 
a copy and thoroughly post themselves 
about this important matter. 


Many thousands of our subscribers relig- 
iously preserve each issue of American Ag- 
riculturist and carefully bind the same every 
six months. This binding can be roughly 
done by anyone in his own home, and yet 
be done sufficiently well to preserve the pa- 
pers for many years. With a little prac- 
tice, one can learn to do quite a nice job 
of book binding at home. A few have sug- 
gested that for binding purposes they would 
like to omit the covers, and therefore re- 
quest that no reading matter be placed 
on the covers. We think, however, that any 
one who fails to bind the first and second, 
and the last two pages, or the covers, of 
American Agriculturist may often miss 
some of the most valuable features. Wetry 
to have the illustration or frontispiece on our 
first cover each week not only of immediate 
interest, value and helpfulness, but of such 
a character as to be important for refer- 
ence later on. And even if it were feasi- 
ble to print only advertisements on the 
other three pages of the cover, we would 
consider it equally as important to include 
them in the bound volume. In a first-class 
periodical like American Agriculturist, the 
advertisements are of such a character as to 
form a seasonable directory of pretty much 
everything that may be wanted at different 
times on the farm or in the home. How 
often you want something, and yet do not 
know where to send for it, but if you have 
a few bound volumes of American Agricul- 
turist, you can readily find some advertise- 
ment or description of such articles, with the 
address of the manufacturer or dealer. We 
know hundreds of farmers,’ especially 
among the most successful class—those who 
make a regular business of farming and 
with very satisfaetory results—who bind 
up the six months’ volumes in order to refer 
to the advertisements as much as to the 
reading matter. Many such farmers also 
earefully study the back volumes for sev- 
eral years for our crop reports, market quo- 





tations and special articles on the crops 
in which they are interested. They do this 
in connection with our similar reports and 
records this season, so as to form a better 
judgment of present conditions and future 
prospects by being familiar with the course 
of events and prices for a few years past. 
We know particularly four different farm- 
ers who thus utilize our current issues and 
back volumes with such success that they 
average to get from 10 to 25 per cent more 
money for everything they sell than their 
neighbors, and are also able to buy at lower 
prices. Certainly it behooves every sub- 
scriber to carefully preserve each copy of 
American Agriculturist, since the numbers 
for six months make a more valuable cy- 
clopedia than can be purchased for ten 
times the cost. The volumes close with the 
last issues in December and June, and the 
index for each volume is mailed in due sea- 
son thereafter to all who apply for it. The 
increasing number of such applications, ev- 
ery six months, shows how carefully this 
journal is read and preserved for constant 
reference on both farm and household af- 
fairs. 

The oil discoveries in Texas are more as- 
tonishing than the most sanguine imagi- 
nations can conceive. The three principal 
oil wells of Jefferson Co “produce as much 
as thousands of wells in the east, six times 
the capacity of all wells in California, 
twice as much as those in Pennsylvania, 
and one-half the entire production of the 
United States.”” These wells are located 
within a few miles of tidewater, and more 
territory is constantly being opened _ up. 
There are hopes that the oil belt extends 
well into southwestern Louisiana. Great 
finds in coal and iron have also been dis- 
covered in northwestern Texas. Of course 
there is no telling how long the oil wells 
of the southwest and of the Pacific coast 
will last, but the speculators are “making 
hay while the sun shines.” More or less 
fraudulent companies are advertising their 
shares, which are being eagerly snapped up 
by a credulous public. 





Straw Mulch with Irrigation. 


WALTER F. TABER, NEW YORK. 





In the fall four acres of strawberries were 
mulched with straw at the rate of four tons 
to the acre and one acre was mulched with 
manure on the rows. On May 25 following, 
the first application of water was made to 
the last-mentioned piece, the water being © 
allowed to flow down between the rows. One 
more application was made in this manner 
to the same piece, and after that three ap- 
plications were given by showering with a 
hose and nozzle. An average of 12,000 gals 
of water was given and the foliage kept 
fresh and green under most unfavorable 
conditions, and the crop was fairly good. 

On the piece mulched with straw, no wa- 
ter was applied until June 10, on Clyde and 
Bismarck. The Michigan and Gandys were 
picked over once on June 20 before any wa- 
ter was applied. The heavy straw mulch 
had kept the moisture in the soil so that it 
was not needed up to this time. The wa- 
ter applied then kept the berries growing 
and carried out to a good size every berry 
on the vines, and $1900 worth of fruit was 
sold from about five acres, whereas other 
growers had only one-third of a crop. The 
value of the straw mulch in this work can- 
not be accurately estimated. But there was 
a ‘great difference shown in the same va- 
rieties in the two different pieces. Where 
the water was applied to the unprotected 
soil it baked and hardened, and as it was 
impossible at that time to cultivate it, the 
evaporation was much greater. 





Hunting Farmers’ Friends—C. L. Mar- 
latt of the dept of agri has gone to Japan 
primarily to study scale insects, and has 
the special point in mind of trying to find 
the original home of the San Jose scale and 
to secure its natural enemies from that 
original home, if it can be found—[L. O, 
Howard, U S Entomologist 














The Use of Transplanting Machines. 


Cc. D. LYON, BROWN CO, O. 





Where the land will admit of the use of 
transplanting machines, the tobacco grow- 
er is making a mistake if he does not use 
them, even if he grows but 4 or 5 a of 
tobacco. Transplanting by hand must be 
done after rains, which render the _ soil 
sticky, and the trampling of workmen 
packs it so as to make cultivation very dif- 
ficult while the plants are small. 

With the machine the work may go on 
in the dryest weather, the only preaaution 
being to use a little more water. The 
water problem has come to be a small one 
with the use of the newer makes of trans- 
planters. Sometimes it is quite an object 
to get the work done, when dry weather 
prevails for days and weeks, and plants 
are getting too large in the beds. Machine 
set plants grow better than those set by 
hand and cultivation is much easier and 
may be done a very few days after set- 
ting. 





Cigar Leaf Tobacco Affairs. 


The unfavorable weather for seed germi- 
nation during April in Wis has given plant 
beds a backward appearance. Some found 
it necessary to resow and all beds have 
required frequent attention. Seed sown 
about May 1 should make plants of suitable 
size for transplanting in season. Delivery 
of last year’s crops continued during April 
at many houses and packers were in the 
tobacco districts picking up any unsold lots 
they could secure. Prices have held steady, 
sales have been numerous and but little of 
the crop of 1900 will be carried over by 
growers. C. L. Culton of Janesville put 
samples of 16 crops from eight packings 
from various parts of the state through 
a severe forced sweat for several weeks; 
the finer grades were uninjured, but the 
lower grades showed slight damage. 

Broad or seed leaf tobacco has been mov- 
ing rapidly in the Connecticut valley of the 
Nutmeg state of late, fully two-thirds of 
the 2590 a crop having changed hands, 
Prices are much lower than were paid for 
the ’99 crop, from 16 to 2lc on an average. 
Preparations are being made for a big 
acreage of Hav and smaller of seed leaf 
in N E this year. Packers continue buying 
in Pa, but prices are low; a good portion of 
the crop has changed hands, 





Season Backward in Pennsylvania. 





The situation in Lancaster Co has been 
of a rather distressing character, and what 
the outcome of this year’s crop will be is 
hard to determine. Last year’s crop met 
with so many misfortunes, the cultivation 
of the weed has received something of a 
damper. Nature was against the crop last 
year; the season started off right, but did 
not remain satisfactory.. Growers did their 
part, but nature did not furnish moisture 
sufficient and the result was a stunted crop. 
Seed leaf came through the season better 
than Havana, although it, too, was short 
and light in weight. The Havana crop is 
not fit for wrappers, is too short for a good 
binder and not heavy enough for a filler, 
so it really does not fill any desire wanted. 

Every reader who has watched the course 
of the market for 1900 tobacco will remem- 
ber how buying on the poles set in early 
last fall, at full prices; how the packers 
took a scare, and then held off, and some 
even repudiated their contracts; how the 
market went to pieces, and nothing could 
be sold for a time; and now we again have 
great activity, at nearly the best prices of 
the season. The county was overrun dur- 
ing the past two weeks with buyers, and 
a large amount was purchased. One deal- 
er had nine buyers out and bought 2300 
es and growers.have had no lack of cus- 
tomers. The result is that the bulk of the 
crop has been swept out of the farmers’ 
hands, which will insure the putting out 
of a full acreage this spring. 


Almost all of last year’s crop was seed leaf | 


and it has sold at very low prices, the high- 
est being 9-8 and 2c, and a large quantity 
was sold at 5-6 and lc. Havana leaf sold at 
10 and 2 to 6 and 2c. These prices do not 
indicate a large crop this year. Growers, 
however, are not easily discouraged, and 
incline to accept Greeley’s advice literally, 
“where you lose money, there you should 
look for it.”” Probably very nearly the same 
amount will be raised this year as last. It 








TOBACCO 


has been estimated the damage to last 
year’s tobacco crop by hail, in Lancaster 
Co, was 1,750,000. Hail made a braad sweep 
right through the heart of the county. 
Spring opened up cool and wet, and to- 
bacco seed beds are not as far advanced 
as they should be. As a rule, growers took 
advantage of the favorable weather in Mar 
and sowed beds early, but owing to the un- 


usual rains and cloudy conditions, they 
have not done as well as they should. 
Planting will be delayed more or less be- 


yond the usual time. Very little Havana 
will be sown this year, but there are a few 
plucky ones who will continue to plant this 
variety. If the season should be at all fa- 
vorable, and the Havana crop a good one, 
it would be sure to bring a fair price. 
Tobacco nearly all sold at lower prices 
than usual in York Co. No trouble has 
been experienced by growers with buyers, 
except by those who sold when the crop 
was yet on the poles. The crop did not do 
as well as expected. About the same acre- 
age will be planted as last year. Being a 
late spring, plants were not up Apr 29. The 
weather since has been more favorable. 


= a 


Tobacco Notes. 





The nat’l cigar leaf tohacco assn held its - 


third annual convention at New York, May 
7-9. The evasion of paying the special tax 
required of dealers in leaf tobacco by a 
few manufacturers was discussed also, 
that the net weight, rather than the so- 
called dock weight, should be used by cus- 
toms officials when levying import duties. 
Of course a uniform rate on imported 
tobacco was favorably considered, but the 
assn did not regard favorably any reciproc- 
ity trading with Cuba in tobacco products. 
Resolutions .were passed requesting the U 
S dept of agri to continue investigations 
regarding the growing of tobacco and to 
extend the scientific work to all tohacco 
growing states. 

ViIRGINIA—There seems to be a demand 
for the very long heavy red tobacco, suit- 
able for strips, and we find lots of this 
seed going ta sections where they have 
not used it heretofore, writes the State To- 
bacco Seed Farm Co. There, seems to 
be a decrease in the sale of White Burley 
except in Ky and O. Va never used much 
at any time in the last 10 yrs. There seems 
to be a searcity of plants in some counties, 
but as warm weather comes the beds will 
improve, and we see no reason why there 
may not be enough plants; anyway we 
think there will be, as many as farmers 
should plant, 





Patrons of Husbandry. 
KENTUCKY. 


The farmers’ club is doing a good work 
in Marion Co. By the system of buying, 
farmers get many things at wholesale prices 
and farm machinery at factory rates. The 
style of farming has been vastly improved 
and farmers are awakening to the fact that 
there is progress in agriculture as in other 
branches of business and they are taking 
advantage of it. They are beginning to 
understand the necessity for co-operation 
and the advantages to be derived from it. 
The county club hes 200 members. 

East Bend, No 591, of Rabbit Hash, Boone’ 
Co, was reorganized, May 4, by National 
Deputy F. P. Wolcott. Eight granges have 
been reorganized in Boone Co by Brother 
Wolcott and five more are in prospect. 
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Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest preservative for leather ever discovered. Saves 
u%Z many times Its its — ae = ae sggteataes and in the coss 
ce?” of repairs, Sold in cans—all sizes, 
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Stony Creek, Warren Co, May 15—There 
is good prospect of am abundant hay crop; 
certainly the prospect was never better at 
this season of the year. Farmers never 
bought so much mill feed before. Sugar 
was a short crop, as the ground didn’t 
freeze after the snow went off. Farm work 
has been delayed because the ground has 
been too wet to work. Potatoes are 
plentiful and selling for 40c per bu, with 
slow sales. Butter is worth 18c, eggs 12c. 
Many calves are dying with scours, and 
quite a large number of lambs are adso 
dying off from unknown cause. Worms 
never attacked maple orchards here and 
the trees are in a very flourishing condi- 
tion. John Van Auken will work Mathew 
aVn Auken’s farm this season. 

Avoca, Steuben Co, May 13—Farm work 
has been at a standstill, ground being too 
wet to work. Winter grain and_ grass 
growing nicely.. Grain had a small top in 
the fall, and many pieces of old meadow 
and pasture will never start, the extreme 
drouth of the past summer having killed 
the roots. Stock is low and fodder scarce 
and high. There will be much corn sown 
for fodder this spring. The acreage of 
potatoes will doubtless be above the aver- 
age. 

Weedsport, Cayuga Co, May 13—C. E. 
Kenyon, a farmer living near Weeds 
has a three-year-old sheep which is the 
mother of seven lambs. Previously the 
sheep had mothered three, and recently 
gave birth to four at one time. The Weeds- 
port canning factory has decided to dis- 
continue business and will hold a meeting 
soon to arrange for the disposal of plant 
and machinery. The ground is saturated 
on account of recent rains, and all farm 


work has been suspended. Seeding is 
greatly delayed. 

Stillwater, Saratoga Co, May 14— 
Heavy rains have thoroughly soaked 
the ground, filled wells and made the 
outlook for a good: hay crop very 
promising. There is almost a hay 


famine in this section. Cattle have been 
turned out to pasture for two weeks. The 
patronage of the Mechanicville creamery 
assn is increased by half over that of last 
year. Young pigs are scarce and are 
bringing $2 at a month old. Veal calves 
5e, butter 22c, eggs 16c per doz. 


Java, Wyoming Co, May 14—The season 
is advancing rapidly. Grass is large 
enough for young cattle to live. Oats will 
mostly be sown this week. Fruit buds 
safe. Wheat doing well. Heip_ scarce. 
Grain feeds higher. The creamery at 
Johnsonsburg is not running this season. 
The sugar season was not very satisfac- 


tory. P 

Union, Broome Co, May 15—Wheat 
and grass growing finely, but owing 
to the dry season in 1900 not over 


half a crop of hay can  be_ expected 
this season. About half of a good crop of 
maple sugar was made. The creamery has 
103 patrons. Hay is scarce and high, $20 


per ton, oats 40c, wheat 80c, corn 60c. 
Farmers are having good success with 
lambs. 









le and ~~ i look better 














Second-Hand MACHINERY 


FOR SALE. Everything in =? = Pumps, 
Iron and Wood-working Machinery, Shafting, Pulleys, 
Beiting and Mill 8u mpelies. Prices e., We caa save 
re HARRIS MACHINERY CO 

1008 Washington Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 


—_————— 
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Orwell, Oswego Co, May 14—Spring is 
well advanced. Farmers are sowing oats 
and young cattle are in the pasture. Straw- 
berries and winter grain look fine. Many 
cows have died this spring. Pigs are 
scarce and bring $2.50 each. Butter is 20c, 
eggs 12c, potatoes plentiful and no buyers. 

Salt Point, Dutchess Co, May 13—Farm- 
ers rejoice over the splendid prospect of 
fruit, grass and grain. Some cattle al- 
ready out to grass. Not as many potatoes 
planted as usual. Strawberry plants win- 
tered finely. Hay and straw not quite as 
high. Hired help scarce and high; much 
colored help in this county. Farmers feel 
more encouraged than in several years. 


Castile, Wyoming Co, May 14—The 
ground being wet farmers were late with 
spring plowing. Hay and all kinds of fod- 
der getting scarce; some are turning their 
stock out to pasture. Pear and plum trees 
blossoming full. Apple trees do not prom- 
ise a very full bloom. 


Syracuse, Onondaga Co, May 15—All va- 
rieties of apples are showing heavy bloom 
as well as every other fruit. Strawberries 
are making much more bloom than usual. 
Grass and winter grain making rapid 
growth. Too much rain has impeded work 
on low lands and much spring grain in the 
northern towns is still unsown. Early po- 
tatoes are ready for hoeing. Apple tree 
caterpillars and forest worms are appear- 
ing in scanty numbers. 


Clay, Onondaga Co, May 14—Farmers are 
hurrying work as much as possible. A great 
deal of fencing had to be repaired this 
spring on account of the heavy gale last 
fall. Grass and wheat are doing finely. 
Stock is being turned to pasture. Every- 
thing promises a prosperous year with the 
farmer. Tent caterpillars have put in an 
appearance on fruit trees. 

Afton, Chenango Co, May 15—Wet 
weather delayed oat seeding. Potato acre- 
age will be about as last year and oats 
slightly increased. Cows are being turned 
to pasture. Hay has been fed up very 
close but there has been no serious short- 
age. Pigs scarce and high. Many pigs dy- 
ing. Many calves have died of scours at 
36 to 48 hours old. 

State Fair—At a meeting of the state fair 
commissioners at Syracuse last week, there 
was a lively discussion which resulted in 
the resignation of Supt Harvey A. Moyer 
and the appointment of Frank D. Ward of 
Batavia as temporary superintendent to 
succeed him. Considerable fault was found 
by some members of the commission over 
Mr Moyer’s work. 

Pittstown, Rensselaer Co, May 13—Farm 
work has progressed slowly on account of 
rain. Few oats sown in April. Many fields 
of last year’s seeding are being plowed. 
Grass and rye looking well. Some potatoes 
planted. The market for potatoes is very 
dull, some selling as low as 85c per bbl. 


Stony Point, Rockland Co, May 15— 
There has been plenty of rain and it be- 
gins to look as if there would be a good 
hay crop this year. Seed potatoes are 
bringing from $2.50 to 3 in the local stores. 
It looks as if there would be plenty of 
cherries. There will be a scarcity of farm 
laborers this year on account of the in- 
creased activity in the brick and ship 
yards, and the naval magazine which is 
being built at Iona Island, near here. 


. Middlebury, Wyoming Co, May 13—Sea- 
son is late. Hired help scarce and wages 
high, $22 to 25 per month for good hands. 
Horses are very high. Orchards are being 
sprayed for lice. 

Moores Mill, Dutchess Co, May 13—Sow- 
ing oats and planting potatoes later than 
usual, on account of wet weather. Mead- 
ows and pastures look well; also winter 
grains. The milk bottling factery at Ver- 
bank has begun taking in milk by weight. 
The early pastures will lessen feed bill. 


Freehold, Greene Co, May 13—Grass has 


made vigorous growth and pasturage is 
promising. Winter grain is also promising. 


Catlin, Chemung Co, May 14—Farmers 
are sowing grain, being late on acount of 
too much rain. Grass has made a good 
start. New seeding shows the effect of dry 
weather last season and this will cause a 
large acreage to be sown to buckwheat. 
Farmers. are selling wool at 16c unwashed. 
Young pigs very scarce and high. The-pros- 


pect for fruit is good. . Winter wheat and 
rye 90% of full crop. There will be no hay 
left over this year. 

North Norwich, Chenango Co, May 15— 
Roads in fairly good condition. Grass’ in 
meadows and pastures coming on finely. 
Plowing about all done. Cows will prob- 
ably go to pasture the last of this week. 

Selkirk, Albany Co, May 14—There is 
quite a demand for hay at this writing. 
Some of the farmers in this vicinity will 
not have enough hay to carry them 
through. Roads being worked through this 
section of the country. Grain of all kinds 
and meadows looking fine. Hired help is 
scarce and wages high. Apple tree worms 
again in the trees; some farmers have 
sprayed their trees already. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Woodbury, Nassau Co, May 14—Winter 
grain is looking well and prospects for a 
good hay crop are bright. Spring work is 
very backward on account of cold, wet 
weather last month. Orders from New 
York manure not all filled; dealers complain 
of the railroad’s failure in supplying cars 
for transportation. Quite a large acreage 
of potatoes planted; more than usual atten- 
tion is paid to the planting of fruit trees, 
for home use mostly. The Japan plum 
thrives well here. Peach trees are late in 
coming in bloom, but prospects are encour- 
aging. Not much hay to sell, but good 
prices are obtained, 95c p 100 Ibs. Stock 
looking well. 











A Training School for Farmers. 





The school of practical agriculture and 
horticulture which has been established at 
Briarcliff Manor, N Y, for teaching the 
principles of agriculture in connection with 














THE NEW SCHOOL OF HORTICULTURE. 


practical training, held its formal opening 
in the new building here shown on May 
15. While nine students registered for 
the opening of the first term in Sept. 35 are 
enrolled for this term. 

A number are studying with a view to 
becoming farm managers, while others are 
fitting themselves for greenhouse culture 
and gardening, and others to be managers 
of their own farms. A course is also being 
opened in the preservation and distribu- 
tion of food products through cold storage. 
A summer course in nature study of four 
weeks’ duration will be opened July 23. 
While for the benefit of ail interested in 
this work it will be particularly designed 
for city residents and teachers. 

The new building, which is a dormitory 
and school building combined, is three 
stories high and has rooms for 40 students, 
besides lecture and closs room, library, of- 
fice, dining hall and bowling alleys. It is 
complete in every particular and admirably 


located. 
a 


ONTARIO. 

Port Burwell, Elgin Co, May 15—Sowed 
crops all in and now farmers are busy 
preparing their ground for corn, of which 
there will be a large acreage. Cattle and 
sheep turned out to pasture. Some farm- 
ers have a lot of feed left over, but there 
is no sale as hay is quite plentiful. Hay 
is worth $6 at barns. Eggs are 10c per 
doz, butter 16c, live hogs 6.25 to 6.35 per 
100 Ibs. A few apples are in.cellars in good 
condition. The apple crop will be short this 
season, but other. kinds of fruit will be 
Mentiful. 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


‘Relations of Grower and Dealer. 





[From Title Page.] 
other parallel in the business world where 
this spirit is more essential. Its practice 
means mutual success and _ satisfaction. 
This matter of understanding conditions 
and the very motives behind the factors 
that make them, at both ends of the line, 
are of the greatest moment. Commission 
merchants can prevent gluts, which have 
frequently been more disastrous. to the 
grower than a fire. When fruit fails to 
bring shipping expenses the grower loses 
not only his berries, but cost of crates, 
picking and his own labor for a year. Over- 
loaded markets are dreaded by commission 
men, and there is no doubt then of your 


readiness to assist in formulating some 
plan of distribution. Until this problem is 
satisfactorily solved, every commission 


merchant should guard the interest of the 

growers and warn them against consign- 

ing when the market will not justify it. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Farming Does Pay. 





The assertion that farming does not pay 
is refuted by many farmers of to-day who 
have made a study of their business, have 
adapted themselves to their conditions, and 
are putting forth their best efforts to suc- 
ceed where so many, unwilling to adopt the 
same habits of industry, fail. A striking 
proof that success in farming depends more 
upon the man than anything else is afford- 
ed by the case of a young man who was 
a student four years ago in _ the short 
course in agri at the Pa state college. In 
a recent conversation he remarked that he 
had left college with scarcely a dollar in 
his pocket and rented a farm of 140 acres 
on halves. In four years he has practi- 
cally cleared himself from debt, and his 
farm equipment would sell for about $3000. 
In other words, he has saved nearly $800 
a year since he has been farming. Dairy- 
ing and stock-raising, which go very well 
together and which are well adapted to his 
conditions and locality, are his specialties. 
When asked what he thought of the value 
of the short course in agri, he replied that 
without having had that course of instruc- 
tion he could not have accomplished what 
he has, 

This is one of the many examples of 
young men who are succeeding in agricul- 
ture and who attribute a large measure of 
their success to the instruction they have 
received at the state college. The demand 
of the farmers of the state upon the college 
and exper sta is greater now than ever be- 
fore, and if the “Agricultural conference 
bill” is passed by the present legislature it 
will, by providing suitable and adequate 
equipment, put the college and sta in a 
position to do better and more effective 
work.—[S. L. Gates, 


The Old-time City Market Passed Away. 


CHARLES C., STAFFORD, CAMDEN CO, N J. 








I know that the time passed long ago in 
Philadelphia for the N J and Pa farmer 
to deal directly with the consumer, except 
on a very small scale, so small that the 
average farmer of to-day does not think of 
trying it. I well remember 35 or 40 years 
ago one might see in different parts of Phila 
farmers’ markets built in the principal 
streets, so arranged as to be easy of ac- 
cess to both farmer and consumer. Wed- 
nesday and Saturday only were market 
days. The housewife -would come to the 
market to find the farmer ready to sup- 
ply her with the best the farm afforded. 
Most farmers had the same customers for 
years, and pleasant talks of the merits 
cf this or that article for sale would fol- 
low. Invariably the purchaser would rely 
on what the farmer said. The heavier veg- 
etables would be delivered after the mar- 
ket was over, at noon, 

The farmer would invariably get the 
cash. In those days the housewife was 
a home maker and paid for the living 
from the allowance her husband gave her. 
Those were the good old days for the 
farmer, both in social and finamcial pros- 
perity. Conditions have all changed, and 
the fault is with the consumer and not 
with the farmer. It was the consumer who 


allowed the markets to be torn down and: 
in their places expensive buildings called: 





farmers’ markets were erected. The farm- 
er was a second consideration in the po- 
sition of his stand and restricted so as 
not to sell in competition with the dealer, 
who occupied his stand six days in the 
week. The farmer might try in vain to 
get trade, for the dealer, with the corner 
grocer included, sent out his clerks to take 
orders. 

The housewife of to-day is another wo- 
man altogether. She invariably runs an 
account with the grocer and dealer and 
will give an order for one egg or an egg 
plant and have it delivered at her home 
as often as her ladyship may want. Let 
the farmer try the oldtime two-days-in-a- 
week visit and he cannot even get a hear- 
ing except through the servant as an in- 
terpreter. Such are the conditions of to- 
day, and the farmer sees his farm pass- 
ing into the possession of a class of people 
of other nationalities. It is these condi- 
tions to-day that have driven producer 
and consume” so far apart. 


a 
Bedford, Bedford Co, May 13—Outlook for 
fruit is good. Apple trees are a mass of 
flowers and peaches bid fair to make a 
heavy crop. Late rains are improving the 
wheat outlook very much, so that an aver- 
age crop can be expected. Very little corn 
has been planted yet. Owing to the late 

season gardens are late, 


Lehman, Luzerne Co, May 15—Spring 
opened early but on account of cold winds 
and frequent rains only a few farmers 
have their aats sown. Quite an amount of 
plowing done. Winter grain is looking fine. 


Grass has a good start. Very little fall 
plowing done in this section. 

Thompson, Susquehanna Co, May 13— 
The season here is very backward; oat 


sowing delayed and little’ planting done. 
Very little grass for,cattle. Hay is nearly 
all fed out and brings $12 per ton. Cows 
are selling at 30, potatoes 40c, butter local- 
ly 20c. The creamery paid 2ic for April 
butter. Some are pleased with the net 
result and some are not. Those with 3% 
milk think the least of it. 

Delmar, Tioga Co, May 14—The ground 
has dried out slowly, especially clay soils, 
unless well drained. Oat seeding nearly 
finished. Many have been impatient, sow- 
ing before the ground had dried out. Pas- 
tures are looking fine, but cattle are just 
beginning to get a good living. Old mead- 
ows look spotted, showing effects of last 
summer’s drouth. New seeding is thin. 
Farm hands in good supply at from $15 to 
20 per mo. Hay brings 12 at the barn, oats 
85c, eggs 1214c, fresh butter 18c, pigs scarce 
at 2 to 3. The cheese factory at Stony 
Fork started last week. The question of 
consolidating district schools will be dis- 
cussed at the June session of Pomona 
grange. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 





LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS. 
{In cents with camparisons.] 


1901 1900 1899 
N Y state, choice....19@20 13@14 17@18 
DIME 2. ccc .-18@19 10@12% 15@16 
medium .... .17@18 8@9 12@14 
Pacific coast, choice.18@19 12%@14 18 
WGN os 35008 «ees 16@17 8@9 12@14 

Diy cae aiduaisees eae 2@5 2@6 
oe ee 38@45 32@40 47@55 
At New York, quietude prevails, with 


little business doing. Buyers are not look- 
ing for hops and holders are not pressing 
to sell. Foreign advices indicate contin- 
ued dullness. 

The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops at N Y compare 
as follows: 


Week Cor Since Same 

ending week a? time 

May 01 last yr 4, last yr 
Domestic receipts....729 818 113,584 97,008 
Exports to Europe .. 9%*691 67,748 42,386 
Imp’ts from Europe.. 20 156 5,256 5,698 

New York. 

ScHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: There were 


quite a few new yards started this spring. 
Shipments of hops for week ending May 
11 were W. M. Richardson 67 bales, T. EB. 
Dornet 22. 

ONEIDA Co—Waterville: Growers are dis- 
appointed over prices and very little new 
ground has been: planted. I believe it is 
no more planting than will make up for 
the deterioration of the yards. The present 
dull market operates to check any dispost- 
tion to plant.—[C. H, C. 


FARM AND MARKET 


FSMPA. 


Notes from Milk Producers. 





The producers here are not placing much . 


dependence on the F S M P A. We have 
built a co-operative creamery and shipping 
station this winter and are delivering our 
milk there. The best phan in my estima- 
tion is to build all the stations we can. We 
can’t expect to control the milk until we 
get a place to take care of it.—[E. A. Mil- 
ler, Oneida Co, N Y. 

There is no interest in the F MSPA at 
this point and no attention has been paid 
to it in over a year. There is about the 
usual amount of milk produced; it is sold 
to the Rockdale creamery, where some of 
it is manufactured into butter and cheese 
and some is shipped; there is no stated 


price, we are paid according to what the 
product sells for. The plant is run by 
David W. Lewis & Co. A _ co-operative 


creamery has been built at Guilford, seven 
miles from here. It has just started. There 


is no other of the kind in this section.— 
[E. M. Peckham, Chenango Co, N Y. 
Prices for milk are a little better this 


season than formerly on account of the 
opening of a rival milk station by H. S&S. 
Tutthill of the Sheffield farms dairy com- 
pany. The price paid is the full exchange 
price for milk testing 4.7% butter fat. Milk 
testing more or less than the above figures 
paid for according at the rate of 2c p every 
one-tenth of one per cent. There are 14 paid 
members of our local section of the F S M 
P A. he majority of the milk producers 
of this Vicinity seemingly prefer to aid the 
avaricious middlemen than to stand man- 
fully by their brother farmers who are 
working to secure paying prices for milk. 
Uhtil the milk producers own or control 
enough milk shipping stations or co-oper- 
ative creameries so as to be in a position 
to regulate the supply to the demand, na 
permanent improvement in prices can be 
looked for. There are a few co-operative 
stations along the line of the D & H, the 
one at Worcester and one at Afton being 
the nearest to us.—[Warner J. Walker, 
Schoharie Co, N Y. 

I would like somebody to tell me how to 
produce milk at 1%c p qt, pay $20 p ton for 
feed and live at the same time.—[Subscrib- 
er, Ulster Co, N Y. 


A Good Start for Phila Milk Producers. 


The executive committee of the Philadel- 
phia milk shippers’ union has recently is- 
sued a circular setting forth the objects 
of the organization, appending some rea- 
sons why shippers should -unite with that 
organization. It is proposed to fix the price 
of milk by conferences of the union’s ex- 
ecutive committee and the committee of 
the Phila milk exchange. To enable the 





exchange to pay better prices, the union 
proposes upon the request of the 
dealer to whom they sell, to have 
their members hold during a period 


of overproduction a proper share of such 
surplus, retaining the whole shipment sev- 
eral days a month if necessary; and utiliz- 
ing the milk for butter making or other 
purposes. 


Recognizing that the interest of both pro- , 


ducer and distributer are best promoted 
where harmony exists, the union will go as 
far as it can to preserve that good will. But 
if their proposition to relieve the market 
by taking care of the surplus continues to 
be denied, and the producers are compelled 
to accept a price that barely covers the cost 
of production, the executive committee may 
order every member to cease shipping un- 
til terms are arranged with the dealers. It 
is not the intention to ask any member to 
stop shipping whose dealer will pay the 
price demanded. 

Some persons who criticise this movement 
are of the cpinion that members will not 
consent to lose several shipments. Members 
of the union firmly believe that without or- 
ganizations they must accept whatever 
price the dealers see fit to dictate. No fine 
is imposed upon members of the union who 
refuse to obey. the orders of the executive 
committee, but it is believed that they will 
uphold the organizations to the man, when 
the proper deal is made. It is evident that 
the more milk producers control, the more 
likely dealers will concede them just rec- 
ognition. The executive committee of the 
union is of the belief that the reason farm- 
ers in the past have not stood firm in sim- 
ilar movements has been because of the 
lack of confidence and sufficient strength ‘in 
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their.own organizations. No attempt will 
be made to enforce. the demands of the 
union until they have a membership suffi- 
ciently large to support them with such en- 
thusiasm and determination as will con- 
vince every member that nothing will de- 
feat them except disloyalty. 

In the course of a recent letter to Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, Pres J. Walter Pancoast 
says: “Our growth this spring has been 
very encouraging. The milk exchange has 
fixed the price of milk delivered in Phila- 
delphia at 3%c per qt for May. Some think 
if we had not been in the field it would have 
been less.” 





The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange price re< 
mains at 24c p qt, same as one year ago. 
The surplus west of the Hudson river, in- 
cluding freight, remains same as last week, 
$1.19 p can of 40 qts. 

Revised official returns show that during 
April the Lackawanna carried 85,784 cans 
of milk, 405,339 gals of milk in bottles and 
2966 cans of cream, 

Receipts by rail and other sources, in- 
cluding bottled milk, at the various’ dis- 
tributing points in New York city, in 40-qt 
cans, for the week ending May 11, were as 
follows: 





Fluid Cond’s’d. 

milk Cream milk 
Ek birt hock brates ane aos 33,466 1,458 805 
D, Lack and W ...... 29,575 675 — 
CE ee ee 29,420 2,156 — 
N Y Cent (long haul). 23,150 745 — 
N Y Cent (Harlem)... 11,932 133 185 
Susquehanna ......... 14,262 278 477 
WHOSE TOPO c0nsancccde 10, 1,466 — 
Lehigh Valley .... 13,710 480 —_— 
Homer Ramsdell line. 4,805 222 — 
New Haven .....ceeee 8,332 —_ _ 
Other sources ........ t 150 _ 
Potel -... ene 184,941 7,763 1,467 
Daily ‘Average roe 26,720 1,109 209 
LOGE WORK cccccccses 183,797 7,695 1,422 
Pe eee ee ge 163,953 6,176 2,039 


Cheese at Utica. 


At Utica, N Y, May 13—Sales of cheese 
continue light, the early make having been 
rather meager. An actual scarcity of small 
cheese is noted, particularly white, which 
is almost unobtainable. Last week’s warm 
rains brought forward grass very rapidly, 
so that the cows are all turned out now 
and factories are making about their usual 
amount. One large factory which did not 
open till the middle of April, made its 
first shipment of cheese to-day, only 31 
bxs. But the same establishment is now 
making 25 cheese per day. So the scarcity 
of stock will not continue long, as feed 
promises to be fine and abundant. 

Transactions are as follows: Large col< 
ored 580 bxs at 75c, 329 at 7%c; large white, 
425 at 8c; small colored, 375 at 7i¢c, 102 at. 
8c; total, 1811 bxs, against 3457 one year 
ago. 

Sales on the curb are 67 bxs large col- 
ored at 7%c, 175 small colored at 8%c and 
4 do at 8%4c. Creamery butter 39 pkgs at 

c. 


At Ogdensburg, 591 boxes cheese were 
offered Saturday, May 11; 8c was bid with 
no sales; later on street sold at 8c. 


Additional Live Stock Market. 
At Buffalo, cattle reported active and 


higher for best grades. Receipts Monday of 
this week 110 cars. Best steers sold at $5.90 
@6 p 100 lbs, stockers and feeders higher 
at 4.60@4.80. Fresh cows strong. Veals 
in good demand at advanced prices. Tops 
sold at 5.50. Hogs active Monday of this 
week, when 95 double decks came in. Heavy 
droves sold at 5.95@6, yorkers 5.85@5.90,. pigs - 
5.75@5.80. Sheep and lambs strong... Re- 
ceipts Monday of this week 77 double 
decks. Top clipped lambs 5@5.10, good 4.80 
@4.90, clipped sheep 3.90@4.40. . 
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Hood Yarm Breeding 
Powder does it. Write 
for circulars telling how 
and why. Best remedy 
for failure to breed, fail- 
ure to clean, irregularity 
in coming in season. 





Make 
Cows 
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To Awaken Interest in Horticulture. 


It is not the plan of the U S dept of agri 
to enter upon a promiscuous distribution of 
all kinds of trees, but it is believed by the 
chief of the new bureau of plant industry, 
Dr B. T. Galloway, that a proper distri- 
bution of a few rare plants of this kind 
every year will do much to stimulate inter- 
est in horticulture without in any way in- 
terfering with legitimate trade. There are 
a good many beautiful native trees and 
shrubs which have very limited distribu- 
tion, and which if collected and judicious- 
ly distributed would bring about a higher 
appreciation of our country’s possibilities. 

Secretary Wilson, who has long been in- 
terested in the work, says that the dept 
can do no better service than to place here 
and there throughout this great country 
some of the trees which are now only to 
be found in a few localities, and which if 
widely distributed would arouse an inter- 
est that would eventually result in benefit 
to the people by creating a sentiment, the 
influence of which will be felt by all 
branches of horticulture. Some of the nut 
trees will early receive attention, and al- 
ready work has been inaugurated having 
for its object the extension of nut culture 
in the U S, especially throughout the south. 


MARYLAND. 
A Remarkable Peach Orchard. 


ALLAN A. HARRIS, KENT CO, MD, 











In the fall of ’77 we planted 13,000 peach 
trees of the following varieties: Amsden 
June, Mt Rose, Tooth’s Early, Crawford’s 
Early, Reeves, Old Mixon, Crawford’s Late, 
Beers Smock and Salway. At present we 
have standing about 5000 Mt Rose, Craw- 
ford’s Early, Reeves, Old Mixon, Crawford's 
Late, Smock and Salway. All of the or- 
chards were highly cultivated with the ex- 
ception of one in front of the house, near 
the river, which originally contained 5100 
trees, but of course many of them are now 
missing. This orchard was cultivated for 
the first eight years and then was used 
as a2 permanent pasture for sheep and hogs, 
and has not been plowed since. Notwith- 
standing this rough treatment it has never 
made a complete failure of fruit. Some 
years the crop has been very light, but 
not a total failure. I do not attribute 
its fruiting qualities to non-cultivation, as 
other orchards on the place have the same 
records that have been worked consantly. 

When all the orchards were five years 
old we applied at the rate of 500 Ibs to the 
acre the following mixture: Fine ground 
bone (animal) 500 lbs; fine ground fish 1000 
Ibs: muriate of potash 500 Ibs. I have 
changed this treatment with my present 
five-year-old orchards, using a mixture 8% 
phosphoric acid, 8% potash and seeded the 
ground to crimson clover, believing that 
this will give quicker results but probably 
not as lasting. These trees, about all 21 
to 24 years old, are still in fairly good 
shape. They are brittle and break with 
every storm, but from present prospects 
I expect to get a fine crop from them this 
season. 


$$ 


Maryland’s Progressive Pomona. 





The regular quarterly meeting of Mont- 
gomery Co Pomona was held in Colesville, 
with representatives present from all the 
subordinate granges. State Master J. B.Ager 
reports encouraging progress in the work he 
has undertaken of trying to rebuild the 
order in the state, and thinks good work 
in this line will be done this summer. Com- 
plaint was made that the state bd of immi- 
gration is not of. much practical value in 
getting desirable agricultural population 
into the state, the appropriation seeming 
to be pretty well used up in salaries. A 
committee was appointed to look into the 
matter and recommend some line of action 
for consideration at the next meeting. 

Dr Aug Stabler read from a bulletin of 
the Ind exper sta about experiments in im- 
proving the chemical composition of corn 
kernels, by careful selection of seed. in 
analyzing for protein, they found that the 
heavier and harder the corn the more pro- 
tein it contained. He showed samples of 





ears which he had obtained by propagat- 
ing broad kernels, square to the bottom, 
and which when cut open show a large 
proportion of flinty structure over the 
crumbly or starchy. In Ind, by repeated 
selection, they have a strain rich in pro- 


- tein, and which is as reliable as are sim- 


ilar results in the animal kingdom. 

Land to produce corn of this character 
must be well supplied with nitrogen, so it 
is well to sow cowpeas, or soy beans, with 
the corn, or previously,—it being a well- 
known fact now that leguminous plants 
have the power to gather nitrogen from the 
air and deposit it in nodules on the roots, 
ready for another crop to use. Director 
Patterson of the Md exper sta said he had 
seen almost miraculous results from a legu- 
minous crop—where the land would pro- 
duce scarcely anything, although the chem- 
ical analysis was good, the whole physical 
condition seemed changed; it was aerated 
and minerals made available. He recom- 
mended mixing 50 Ibs nitrate of soda to the 
acre with dry earth, ashes or plaster, and 
sowing broadcast over wheat, grass, pota- 
toes, strawberries and vegetables. It gives 
a quick start and gets vegetables into the 
market earlier, and also prolongs the time 
of bearing, as well as improving the quality. 

Prof Robinson, state horticulturist, gave 
a practical talk on small fruits. Fine as 
our strawberries are in Md, we do not get 
as many to the acre as we should, averag- 
ing about 2500 qts, while other states report 
3000 to 4000. He advised putting in sugar 
corn or potatoes, followed by crimson clo- 
ver, and then a crop of cowpeas to get the 
land ready for berries. He indorsed what 
Prof Patterson said about a dres@ing of 
nitrate of soda as they begin to bloom. 
Tennessee Prolific and Gandy are the most 
generally satisfactory varieties. They 
should be shipped in 30-qt crates and have 
strips tacked on so as to insure a circula- 
tion of air and still keep them from jostling 
in the car. Being on the line of B & O rail- 
road, he finds the mining towns of Western 
Pa the best market. He gets pickers from 
the city. people who shuck oysters through 
the winter and work in the canning fac- 
tories later in the summer. They expect 
lec a qt and board themselves, and the reg- 
ular farm work is not interfered with. He 
thinks red raspberries a very paying crop; 
also Lucretia dewberries and Early Harvest 
blackberries. 

I 


Montgomery Co—Very wet weather in 
April retarded plowing. yardening and 
trucking much later than usual. Wheat 
exceptionally fine and about the usual acre- 
age. Rye the same. Very heavy fruit 
bloom and prospect good. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Moorestown, Burlington Co, May 14— 
Farmers through planting potatoes. This 
county has the largest acreage of potatoes 
in its history. April threatened to drown 
out everything, but this month the ground 
has been very hard and dry. The prospect 
for a fair crop of apples is good. Wheat, 
while not up to an average, looks fairly 
well. Grass is looking well. Thousands of 
tomato plants awaiting suitable weather 
for putting out. Most of the early sugar 
corn planted during April rotted. Peas are 
up and look fine. There is some complaint 
of potatoes rotting in low ground. There 
will be the usual acreage of cabbage not- 
withstanding the very low price of last 
fall. There was a very heavy frost May 5. 


After Illegal Fishermen—Violations of 
the Sunday fishing law have been frequent 
on the Delaware, and the game wardens are 
now keeping a close watch, patrolling the 
shore. 

— 


American Agriculturist’s efforts to bring 
about free rural mail delivery have placed 
the farmers under lasting obligations to 
this journal.—[J. I. Porter, Franklin Co, O. 








LIVE STOCK. 


ranging from 3 to 18 months old, sired 








he mage te bulls, 
© by Czar of River Meadow 51936 (winner of 31 first 
prizes) and out of first class cows, some with records, for 
sale at reasonable prices. Send for list. Good eviot 
rom for Cm dropped 189. F. E. DAWLEY, Fayette- 
ville, 

EREFORDS. Dorsets and White Plymouth Rock 

eggs. WALTER ARMSTRONG, Lantz Mills, Va. 


RRGSTERED large a Berkshire pigs, $% each. 


K, Fremon 
service boars. Jersey Reds. WM. FEM- 








RIZE winni 


PIE, Minaville, N 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


a DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
fhe Ds t a very small cost one can 





dogs “and live stock of all kinds, 
regetab es, help or situations wanted. 
to vell or buy. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re 
t to this office. 

mangt be received Friday to guarestee insertion 

he _ fo llowing week. Advertisements of 

RMS FOR SALE” will not be acosgted at the above 

rates, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each fcontion. to go on another pag 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind will 
be allowed under this head, thus making a small adv as 
noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the *‘ Farmers’ fexchange” advertis is 
only, ae cents a word each insertion me 

ress 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


plies sen 





——S— 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
LDEST commission house in New York; established 


1838. Butter, cheese, ores ork, poultry dressed 
selves. Y ome etc. E. B. WOODWARD, Greenwich 











Satin & COCHRAN, successors to D. Austin & Co 





commission merchants goes. calves and eggs, 308 
Washington street, New Yo 
Po aoor ones apples, potatoes; highest prices. T. 
J. HOOVER, Philadelphia. 





NURSERY STOCK. 


Sic ED potato ba Pure seed stock Irish 
obbler, Gem o' Early Harvest, $2. New 
three 


SEEDS AND 





ain counter. 
Aroostook, 
Early Norther, Bovee, $1.75 per, 











. Order quick, Catalog free. A. 
DRIDGE Fishers, N Y. 
Florals, $18 bara shipments. Choice Carman 3 and 
| a el; 30 gitandarg Vggeeties. Py 
oney_ order. ' 
sui iii POTATO. FARM ) i itanctester, N 
well-rooted golden celery plants, 3000 (three 
alll 5 (five dollars), express delivered. Sam, 
ples mailed. BEAR HEAD FARM, Orlando, Fla. 
1.500 ,000 STRAWBERRY _ plants; _lowest 
prices; illustrated catalog free. CE- 
DAR PARK FARM? Somerset, Mass. 


INSENG—If intending to start the cultivation of this 
lant, send stamp for information and prices to 
CHAS. B. PARENT, Birchton, N Y 


WEET poate plants by mail 60c_per 1 200 for $1 
joskpaic Circular free. F. 8S. NEW COMB. Vine- 
TAO SALE— woneertal new Siberian millet. 
MUNZ, Fairbury, 
DABr4s. 20 kinds, $1. 


HELP WANTED. 








CONRAD 





H. BURT, Taunton, Mass. 





ANTED—For a large plantation in Mexico, a prac- 

tical farmer who is competent to assume charge of 

kitchen garden, cows, chickens, butter and cheese mak- 

ing and who can instruct native ee = plowing. 

A married German Ae Scandinavian pr House 

rent free and good salary. Address ROOM 012, "120 Lib- 
or! 








erty street, New . ; 

W E pay $20 a week and expenses to m on with rig 
introduce ‘Poultry Compound. IN TERNATIONAL 

MFG CO, Parsons, Kan. 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 


H. TANGER, Hatton, Pa, breeder of 30 leading va- 
e rieties thoroughbred poultry; eggs. $1 per 13; Mam- 


moth Bronze turkey eggs, $2 per TB. Send for catalog. _ 
Ww: ITE Wyandot eggs from selected ns of firs 

class stock, $1 per 15. GEORGE KARNES, New 
Petersburg, O. 





ARTRIDGE Wyandot hens. New large money makers 

i Write for circular. G. C. LORING, Dedham, Mass. 

HITE Wyandots, eggs per hundred $4; circular free. 

ROUND TOP POUL [RY YARDS, Cairo, d 

MERICA’S best Barred Rock, Brown Leghorn eggs, 
cheap. NELSON’S, London, Pa. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 














BELGIAN hares, all ages; reasonable prices. 17 NIC- 


OLLET ST, Lowell, Mass 
St, Be Bernard pups, full blood. 
ELL, Esperance, N Y. 
ELGIAN hares for sale, 
. Brockport, N Y. 
ELGIAN _ hares, 
Natick. Mass. 


FERRETS . wanted—CADELL, Fruitland Park, Fia. 





~ heavy "weights. oO. W. 








fifty cents up. R. J. READ 


EBEN WHITNEY, 





lowest prices. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


steel "strings by return mail, for 
guitar, 2c: mandolin, 25c. 

cents additional per set. 
B. KERN, Mount oy, Pa. 


A SET of silvered 
violin, 18c; banjo, 20c; 
If gut is preferred then send 15 
Mandolin picks, 3 for 5c. C. 


ILKMEN. Send address and receive sample cou- 
DAG milk tickets free. Something new. YON- 


°PRINTING CO, Dept A, Syracuse, N Y. 
Received Many Replies. 

We received as many replies from our 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange 
column of American Agriculturist as from 
any other source, but found it difficult 
sometimes to convince farmers that a good 
canning outfit could be bought for $10. We 
expect to try your paper again in the sea- 
a enema Packing Co, Vineland, 

















OUR 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 





It seems that the candidacy of Mark 
Hanna for president in 1904 is really being 
considered seriously by some reps. There 
are men close to the administration at 
Wash who look upon him as a reasonable 
probability four years from now. They 
ascribe to him the sagacity and wisdom 
that have been instrumental in bringing 
about the present conditions of prosperity, 
and they say that, in spite of the hard 
knocks of campaign caricaturing and the 
severe epithets of the opposition, when Mr 
Hanna is seen in his real proportions as 
a conservative and far-seeing statesman he 
will not be able to prevent those who be- 
lieve in him from insisting on his candi- 
dacy, and the movement will at the right 
time gather such headway and force that 
he will be obliged to let his friends to use 
his name. 

Bhe Irish People, a weekly newspaper, 
published by William O’Brien at Dublin, 
Tre, has been suppressed by the police, be- 
cause of the publication of a most abusive 
article on King Edward. 





Gen Chaffee has forwarded to the war 
dept a communication refuting the state- 
ments which have been given wide public- 
ity in an Am magazine that the U S troops 
took part in the plundering of the Chinese. 
cities. The entire article, he says, is made 
up of unwarranted and grossly exaggerated 
statements. 

A party of British workmen will soon 
arrive in this country to study American 
methods of manufacture. “The British 
workman,” says the proprietor of the Lon- 
don Engineering Magazine, “has suddenly 
awakened to the fact that Germany and 
this country are getting the better of them 
in the trade competition. Engineers have 
visited this country, and as a result Am 
machinery has been set up in many places, 
but in spite of this We are not getting the 
same results.” The men who are coming 
over will study conditions. 

The newly organized Brooklyn democ- 
racy has started in with such numbers and 
such formidable leadership as to constitute 
a considerable menace to Tammany. The 
paramount issue is “to condemn the ras- 
cality of Tammany and to put an end to 
the present era of rotten rule.” 





The Wall street panic and inflation of 
prices was due to a conflict of great inter- 
ests to secure control of Northern Pacific. 
The flurry would have been more disas- 
trous had not the big interests combined 
to protect the shorts. 





Sec Hitchcock has revoked the rule re- 
garding the religious education of Indian 
children which provided that Indian chil- 
dren registered in govt schools should not 
be allowed during the whole term of their 
education to leave that school for a private 
or denominational school. The rule was 
made during Cleveland’s administration 
and it is claimed that it worked injustice 
to Indian Catholics. 





The purchases of supplies for the relief 
of the Jacksonville fire sufferers made by 
the N Y relief committee amount to near- 
ly $26,000, and additional cash subscriptions 
received bring the total amount to over 
$42,000. 





In order to remove the objection raised 
by the Isthmian canal commission, the 
Panama canal company, with the approval 
of the Columban govt, has announced the 
terms upon which it will sell the Panama 
canal ‘to the U s. It suggests 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


A Wonderful Potato Digger—With 
many valuable improvéments the Hoover 
Potato Digger is offered to farmers as the 
most perfect and satisfactory potato dig- 
ger in the world. The Hoover digger suc- 
cessfully separates the potatoes from the 
vines, the potatoes being delivered behind 
the machine, in a narrow row, on clean 
ground, while the vines are carried to the 
left side. Every machine is warranted and 
the price is within the reach of every farm- 
er. Hoover, Prout & Co, of Avery, Ohio, 
are the manufacturers of the Hoover Pota- 
to Digger and will send an illustrated cat- 
alog of the machine to anyone writing for 
it, and mentioning this paper. 











the appointment of appraisers, one by the 
U §$ and one by the company, these two 
appraisers to select a third, the estimate of 
the board thus formed to be final. No 
conditions whatever are attached to the 
proposal. 





Mayor Johnson of Cleveland, O, charges 
certain railroads with evading taxation by 
the distribution of passes and other favors. 
He says they have been taxed only 6 or 7% 
of what their property is worth, whilesother 
people pay 60 per cent. 





Since the Chicago exposition our exports 
to Europe have increased 63%; to Africa, 
nearly 400%; to Asia, 160%, and to So Am 
only 17%. It is hoped that the Pan-Ameri- 
can exposition will stimulate trade with 
the countries of So Am. 





There now seems to be no doubt that the 
Cuban constitutional convention will ac- 
cept the Platt amendment, but it is ex- 
pected that there will be some delay before 
a final vote is reached. 





The comptroller of the currency has or- 
dered an assessment of 100% on the stock- 
holders of the Farmers’ National bank of 
Vergennes, Vt, which, he says, if paid, 
pen NE ae the loss to the depositors very 
small. 





There was nothing to prevent the pres- 
ident from setting foot in Mexican terri- 
tory, except a strict regard for a precedent 
that has never been violated, an unwritten 
law. Neither the constitution nor the laws 
prohibit him from going where inclination 
may lead him. But no president has violat- 
ed this unwritten law. 





Canadian school teachers have been en- 
gaged to go to So Africa to assist in 
Anglicizing the Boers. 





The 27th Va regt, Stonewall brigade, is 
to return to the i8th Mass regt its flag 
which was captured at the second battle 
of Manassas. 





The president had some very interesting 
experiences in Tex. At Houston an aged 
lady pressed through the throng: that lined 
the streets to the president’s carriage, and 
placed in his hands a faded banner. She 
was recognized only by a few of the older 
of the onlookers as Mrs Anson Jones, the 
widow of the last president of the republic 
of Tex. The faded flag was that of Tex 


STORY OF THE NEWS 
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when an independent republic, which she 
had treasured since the death of her hus- 
band in 1858. 
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One of the most interesting tributes that 
have yet been paid to President McKinley 
came from his invalid wife, while the pres- 
idential party was at New Orleans. Speak- 
ing with a friend, Mrs McKinley said: ‘If 
anyone could know what it is to have a 
wife sick, complaining, always an invalid 
for 25 years, seldom a day well, and yet 
never a word of unkindness has ever 
passed his-lips; he is just the same tender, 
thoughtful, kind gentleman I knew when 
first he came and sought my hand. I 
know him because I am his wife, and it is 
my proudest pleasure to say this, not Le- 
cause he is the president, but because he 
is my husband. He is so kind, so good, 
80 patient. He gives me all the time he 
can; he never forgets me, no matter how 
busy he is.” 


A. bill passed by the Kan legislature pro- 
vides that no soldier of the civil or Span- 
ish war, his wife, widow or children shall 
be sent to a poorhouse. In case assistance 
is needed it is made the duty of the poor 
commissioner of each county to supply the 
necessaries of life and also a home if the 
family has no home. 


The next torpedo boat to be launched for 
Uncle Sam is the Biddle, now nearing com- 
pletion at Bath, Me. She will be christened 
by Miss Emily Butler Biddle of Phila, a 
descendant of Capt Nicholas Biddle, in 
whose memory the boat has been named. 


The president is said not to be in favor 
of any action in the way of a revision of 
the tariff in the existing congress. But he 
is said to be in favor of reciprocity and it 
is believed that something will be done on 
that subject at the next meeting. 


Lord Salisbury, 
reported to be 
lethargy. 


One-sixth of the entire area of Col is 
excluded from the application of the home- 
stead law, according to attorneys and land 
agents. It is recognized by many as one 
of the most desirable states in which to 
locate, but investigation shows that govt 
land in a large part of the state can be 
taken up only through the desert land act, 
as mineral or under the timber and stone 
act. In any event, the settler is obliged 
to pay at least $1.25 am acre for the land. 











the English premier, is 
a@ victim of physical 
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ARMSTRONG & McEBLVY 





Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCE 
ANCHOR Pittsburgh. 
} Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIO 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWET? 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN } 
Chi 
GHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis, 
RED SEAL 
prsrresson the greatest 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
KENTUCKY Buffalo. . 
Louisville, upon application. 


—————————ee 


obtain satisfactory results in paint- 
ing, we recommend that you use 
Pure White Lead and Pure Linseed 
Oil, and employ a practical painter. 

If the services of a competent painter 
cannot be obtained, you can get satisfactory 
results by using any of the brands of Pure 
“old Dutch process” White Lead named in 
the margin and the National Lead Com- 
pany’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, by 
which any shade desired can be made, 


economy and the most 


permanent satisfaction secured. 


For any-color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD COM- 
PANY’S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. Pamphiet sent free 


National Lead Co., 100 Willian. Street, New York. 








$1.39 Buys it. 











U 
Best seasoned oak Amthle a 








We save you money, 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
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Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 

1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 
Chicago..........} 70%] .64%4| .51%4] .3684/ .2734| .22% 
New York........ ‘Tay| -714y Bi} a3 [3814] 2734 
Boston .....- eeoeel — - 4 AT% "3515 31 
Toledo... ee 1%, 72he] .45%4] 40 | 2814) .24 
St Louis.. .71%| .70%4] 43%] .37%4] 29° | .24 
Minneapolis. .... 72g] .64%4) .41% 2814] .22% 
Liverpool ........ ‘we 8454] .55% -- _ 





At Chicago, the wheat market has been 
poorly supported much of the time, with 
the undertone one of easiness, prices scor- 
ing a decline of 1@li%c before there was 
any appreciable show of recovery. July 
worked down to 70%c p bu, subsequently 
reacting, with May much the same level. 
The chief factor of the past 10 days is the 
continuance of good crop prospects. As 
shown in American Agriculturist’s reports, 


and later in the govt report. sent 
out from Washington, the wheat 
area as a whole is in good shape 


with present outlook for a liberal crop, 
subject to unexpected disaster, always pos- 
sible until Sept. Receipts of wheat at pri- 
mary points fairly liberal, domestic de- 
mand on milling account moderate, exports 
of wheat and flour good. 

Corn has been active and quiet by turns, 
operators closely watching the May and 
July deals, outlined in considerable detail 
elsewhere in American Agriculturist. Aside 
from the possibly unwarranted high level, 
due to temporary speculative influences, 
the general feeling is one of confidence. 
Farmers as a class are not disposed to 
force corn upon the market. A liberal trade 
is noted in July at 43%@46%c p bu, and 
some business in Sept at 44@45%c. 

The oats market has shown considerable 
strength, with occasional sharp advances 
due largely to manipulation, and inciden- 
tally to some unfavorable crop reports from 
the southwest. At every substantial ad- 
vance, holders sold freely in order to re- 
alize profits. May worked up to better than 
28c p bu, July 274%@28c. 

Rye quiet; firm and weak by turns, re- 
ceipts small, so with the demand. The 
export movement is insignificant. No 2 
rye in store is quotable around 53c p bu and 
fob 54c. 

Barley has sold indifferently, market 
dull, prices inclined to weakness. Quo- 
tations remain unchanged at 40@50c p bu 
for poor to fair malting barley and 53@57c 
for good to choice. 

Timothy seed in moderate demand and 
nearly steady, offerings not large, transac- 
tions on the basis of $3.80 p 100 lbs for con- 
tract prime; Sept delivery, new crop, 3.25@ 
3.30. Clover seed dull on the basis of about 
16@10.50 p 100 lbs for contract prime. Other 
grass seeds inactive, Hungarian nominally 
90c@1.15 p 100 Ibs, ordinary millet 80c@1.10. 

At New York, grain market slightly low- 
er, owing to easier home and cable advices. 
No 2 red wheat in elevator sold around 79%4c 
p bu, corn 5lc, oats 33%4c, rye 58@59c, barley 
63@68c, clover seed 10%@11%c p lb, timothy 
4.25@5 p 100 Ibs. Flour continues dull. Fan- 
cy spring patents 4.10@4.65 p bbl, winter 3.90 
os spring straights 3.75@3.90, winter 3.40@ 





THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YBSAR AGO. 











} Cattle Hogs Sheep 

1901] 1900] 1901f 1900) 1901] 1900 
Chicago. # 100 Ibe .. /86 00] $5.80] $5.82 $5.40) $4.75 $5.75 
yh sooecece) 5.75) 5.85) 6.05) 5.60) 4.60) 5.856 
Buffaio.. sees eee} 6.00) 5.75) 6. 5.55) 4.40) 5.75 
Kansas City .. sosseee| 5.75) 5.60) 5.75) 5.20) 4.50) 5.50 
Pittsburg ........-..- 5.75) 5 75' 6.90' 5660! 4.30) 5.35 





At Chicago, the cattle market may be 
characterized as broad and active, prices 
about as good 


some time, but a large trade is noted in 
good to prime beeves at $4.75@5.85. The 
foreign markets are healthy, exporters buy 
freely and home consumption as large as 
usual. 

The situation in the hog market is de- 
void of important new feature, trade active, 
prices substantially ve with liberal 
transactions at $5.65@5.86 


The sheep pens have been full to over- 
flowing much of the time and the market 
inclined to heaviness. This especially true 


ef fair to good lambs and yearlings, the 
trade discriminating sharply against any- 
thing undesirable. Common to choice sheep 
$3.85@4.60, or a strong dollar below a year 
ago, lambs 4.35@5.25; good to fcy spring 
lambs 6@9, but demand at outside figures 
limited. 

At New York, cattle steady, but not es- 
pecially active. Veal calves in good de- 
mand at $5 p 100 lbs. Sheep and lambs in 
quite moderate supply and generally well 
taken. Ordinary to prime clipped lambs 
sold at 4.75@5.25. Hogs reported weaker. 
State sold at 6.05. 

At Pittsburg, cattle about steady Mon- 
day of this week, when 80 cars came in. 
Quotations revised as follows: 


Extra, 1450 to ee lbs, $5 60@5 75 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 75@4 se 
Good, 1210 to 1300 lbs, = 35 Poor to good fat cows, 175@43 
Fair, 900 to 1100 ibs, 50@4 9) =~ Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, P 50 485 


Common, 700 to 900 Ibe, 3 449 Bologna cows, p hd, 15 00 
4 480 F'sh yo ag eqegunses 55 0 


to geod fatexen, 300@475 Veal 4 0@5 75 
Hogs in good demand. Receipts Monday 
of this week 45 double decks. Heavy droves 
sold at $5.85@5.90, mediums 5.85@5.87%, 
yorkers 5.80@5.85, pigs 5.70. Sheep shade 


lower. Monday of this week 27 double 
decks came in. Sheep sold at 3.50@4.35, 
lambs 4@5. 


The Hors2 Market. 
At Chicago, demand for desirable horses 


continues excellent and prices are well 
maintained. Quotations following are much 
as recently reported. 


Express and heavy draft............ $75@250 
1150 to 1400-1b chunks........ jheuse nen 60a@140 
Carriage teams... ...-ccccccesscccces 250@700 
Drivers ....... Oceeecccecres @500 





eee 


General purpose... : 
Western rangers.........- 


GENERAL MA MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, countr con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
eharges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers Mg consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Beans. 

At New York, a firm tone noted for choice 
stock. Marrow $2.40@2.55 p bu, medium 2.10 
@2.15, pea 2.05@2.10, red kidney 1.50@2.05, 
white kidney 2.20, yellow eye 2.60@2.65, im- 
ported medium 1.65@1.90. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, market shows some im- 
provement. Choice to fcy evap’d apples 5 
@6'sc p Ib, fair to prime 3@4%c, sundried 
2%@3%c, chops 75c@$1.50 p 100 Ibs, cores 
and skins 50c@1, evap’d raspberries 19@ 
19%4c p lb, blackberries 514%4@6c, cherries 12@ 
14c. 

At Chicago, demand § slack. Choice to 
fey evap’d apples 4%@5%c p Ib, fair to 
prime 34@4%c, sun-dried 2@3\%c, chopped 
lc, evap’d raspberries 19@20%c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, strictly fancy stock steady. 
Nearby fey 15@15%c p dz, av prime 14@ 
14%c, western 11%@l4c, southern 11@12c, 
duck eggs 12@l1lé6c. 

At Boston, receipts liberal and some- 
what irregular in quality, demand fairly 
active. Nearby fcy 15@1l6c p dz, eastern 
12%@l4c, Vt and N H 12%@l4c, Mich 1l4c, 
western 124%4.@13%c, southern 12@13c, 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, trade quiet. Bran $18@24 p 
ton, middlings 19@20, red dog 20, linseed 
meal 27@27.50, cottonseed meal 25, screen- 
ings 30@80c p 100 lbs, corn chop 82%@85c, 
brewers’ meal and grits 1.25@1.30, coarse 
corn meal 97c@1.02. 

Maple Sugar. 

At New York, arrivals show an increase 
and trade not especially active. Prime 
sugar 10@10%c p Ib, fair 7@9c, syrup 70@ 
85c p gal. 

At Boston, market rather quiet. Choice 
small cakes 12c p Ib, large 9@10c, bricks 9@ 
10c, tubs and pails 9c, choice syrup 75@90c 
Pp gal, light 50@65c, 

Fresh Fruits. 

An initial shipment of muskmelons from 
Cuba to New York city was recently made. 
The quality is said to be fairly good for 
the first consignment. Some years ago an 
attempt to produce a melon in Cuba and 
ready for market before other’ varieties, 
proved unsuccessful, owing mainly to poor 
transportation facilities. With recent im- 
provements along this line and the adop- 
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tion of scientific methods of cultivation, 


since the war, melons from this source 
promise to become an important factor in 
our markets, 

At New York, apples firm, strawberries 
in demand when choice, citrus fruits gen- 
erally steady. Apples $3@4.25 p bbl, Fla 
strawberries 10@l7c p qt, do N C 12@20e, 
do Norfolk 16@20c, navel oranges 2.40@3.75 
p bx. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, trade fairly steady for good 
hay. Prime timothy 90@95c p 100 Ibs, No 2 
8c, No 3 75@80c, clover 60@65c, clover 
mixed 75@80c, no grade 50@60c, salt 60@65c, 
long rye straw 85@95c. 

At Boston, market only steady. Prime 
timothy $18.50@19 p ton, No 1 17@17.50, No 
2 15.50@16, No 3 14@15, ch fine 14@15, clover 
mixed 14@14.50, swale 8@9, prime rye straw 
18@18.50, oat 9@9.50. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, choice stock generally firm. 
State and western in bulk $1.50@1.75 p 180 
Ibs, state 1.50@1.75 p sack, southern new 3@ 
5.50 p bbl, Bermuda 4@6, Jersey sweets 2.50 
@3.50. 

At Boston,,supply ample, feeling a trifle 
weaker. Aroostook Green Mts 65@70c p bu, 
Hebrons 60@63c, Rose 55@58c, Dakota Red 
50c, York state white 50@53c, Mich and Wis 
white 50@53c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, supply generally ample, 
and market barely steady. Spring chick- 
ens 50@75c p pair 1 w, fowls 10%c p Ib, 
roosters 6%4c, turkeys 8c, ducks 50@80c p 
pair, geese 70c@$1, pigeons 25@40c, iced tur- 
keys 7@9c p lb, Phila broilers 25@35c, fowls 
7@10%4c, squabs 1.50@2.50 p dz. 

At Boston, in moderate supply and gen- 
erally steady. Live fowls 10@10%c p Ib, 
roosters 6c, northern and eastern fresh 
killed fowls 10@14c d w, chickens 12@18c, 
pigeons 75c@$1.25 p dz, western iced turkeys 
8@10c p Ib, fowls 9%@10%ec 

Vegetables. 


At New York, asparagus $1@4.50 p dz 
behs, beets 50@75c p cra, carrots 2@4 p 100 
bchs, cabbage 1.25@2.25 p bbl, celery 1@2 p 
case, egg plant 1.50@3 p bx, green peas 
1@1.50 p bu, kale 85c@1 p bbl, lettuce 1@ 
3, southern onions 2.50@3, radishes 1@1.25 
p bskt, squash 1.25@1.75 p cra, string beans 
1.25@2.25, spinach 1@1.25 p bbl, turnips 75@ 


80c. 
Wool. 


Actual sales of wool have not figured 
up to a very large aggregate, but trading 
has been distributed among nearly all 
classes of buyers. Prices hold generally 
steady at the low level. Much depends on 
the course of the goods trade, which is 
between seasons. Manufacturers’ are, 
therefore, pursuing a waiting policy, but 
are watching the trend of events’ very 
oarefully. Buying of the new clip in the 
west is reported fairly active. Producers 
continue firm in their views. In Wyo, Utah, 
Nev and Ida sales have generally been at 
10@12c p lb; in Mich 12@13c for fine, and 
15@16c for medium unwashed; in Ohio 
about 2c over Mich prices has been paid. 
At seaboard markets, Pa and O XX and 
above quotably 26@27c, 4 blood unwashed 
+ Ky, Ind and Mo \% blood combing 20 

Cc. 


For a Liberal Onion Acreage—That is 


the general drift of testimony as brought 
out in American Agriculturist’s inquiry 
now being made in every onion-growing 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 





Successful Cattle Feeders—The only 
way to know accurately when an animal 
is ripe and has stopped gaining’in flesh is 
by weighing him from time to time on a 


reliable scale placed conveniently on the 
farm. George Staehle, Earlville, Iowa, 
says: “IT weighed on —— scales for nearly 


thirty years and would not accept any oth- 
er weight. Did not believe your scale 
could be what you claimed. After building 
it and thoroughly testing it, I must say 
that I am more than pleased; it is perfect. 
I am delighted, and would use no other.” 
Do you use a scale? If not, stop guessing 
this year. Write the Osgood Scale Co, 
Binghamton, N Y, for their special prices. 
No advance in price on account of trusts. 
The Osgood is so simple you can erect it 
yourself. Sent on trial anywhere in the 
U S. Large white beam box; heavy brass 
beams; steel lined, forged fron loops; heavy 
castings: every part interchangeable; no 
repairs. Mention this paper, sure 








section. The report in considerable detail 
will appear next week. It may be men- 
tioned here that the proposed increase 
seems to be mostly in N Y and the west, 
while the heavy onion-growing sections of 
O and N E are not so much inclined to 
enlarge the area. Of course the high 
prices of the past winter tend to stimulate 
onion growing, and it is too early to say 
that increases may not prove general 
nearly everywhere. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 


The burdensome supply of butter usually 
noted in the spring has not been appreci- 
ably felt this year. This may be partially 
explained by the cold, late spring in many 
sections, retarding the output, an improve- 
ment in the export trade, which has re- 
lieved the market of much undergrade 
stock, and a continued active home demand 
for fine, fresh makes. In fact the demand 
for extra creamery and fancy dairy at New 
York has been so sharp at times that an 
actual scarcity was noted. In the latter 
part of April receipts showed a material in- 
crease at leading points and prices declined 
to about the present basis, thus keeping the 
trade in a healthy condition and _ stocks 
moving readily into consumptive channels. 
At current quotations the feeling is steady 
to firm and as arrivals must soon show 
more grass flavor and, body, making them 
suitable for storage purposes, values are 
not liable to go much lower. The between 
hay and grass period, when prices always 
suffer more or less decline will soon be 
passed, and the outlook is generally con- 
sidered hopeful. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FINEST CREAMERIES. 





New York Boston Chicago 
eee ee 19 @i19%c -181%@19c 17%@18 c 
BOE se dvscsns 20 @20%e 20%@21ic 19 @19%ec 
Be -scitunwar 17%@18 c 17%@18c 16 @16%c 


New York State—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 
19@21c p lb, prints 20@22c, dairy 18@20c.— 
At Albany, cmy tubs 19@20c, prints 20@ 
2ic, dairy 18@19c.—At Albany, Elgin. 20@2ic, 
state cmy 18@19c.—At Buffalo, cmy. 16@20c, 
dairy 10@17c.—At Watertown, dairy 17@18c. 

At New York, floors have cleaned up well 
at firm prices. Cmy extra 19@19%c p Ib, 
firsts 18@18%c, fancy dairy 18@181éc, firsts 
17@17%ec, western imt cmy 13@17c, rolls 11 
@138c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, feeling 
generally firm. Extra Elgin and other sep- 
arator cmy 20c p Ib, firsts 181%4.@19%éc, ladle 
12@14c.—At Pittsburg, Elgin prints 22@ 
22146, tubs 21@21%4c, dairy 14@l1l5c, rolls 13 
@l14c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, market quiet. Fancy 
Elgin creamery 19%@20%c p lb, state cmy 
17@18c, dairy 11@18c.—At Columbus, cmy 
tubs 20c, prints 21c, dairy 12@14c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, extra separator 
cmy 21@22c p lb, firsts 19@20c, extra gath- 
ered cmy 19@20c, firsts 17@18c, imt cmy 16 
@18c, ladle 14@iéc, dairy 18@21c, roll 11@ 
14c. 

At Boston, market has shown some im- 
provement. Vt and N H cmy extra 19c p 
lb, N Y 18%@19c, western 18144@19c, firsts 
17%@18c, Vt dairy extra 17c, N Y 17c, firsts 
16@161%4c, western imt cmy 13%@l5c, ladle 
10@14c. 

The Cheese Market. 

Arrivals of new cheese at leading trade 
centers have ruled moderate and generally 
well handled. Choice old stock has worked 
down to quite small proportions and rules 
steady. Dealers are anxious to keep un- 
dergrade stock moving, however, and have 
shaded prices slightly rather than allow it 


to accumulate. Exporters have shown 
fair interest. 
New York State—At Syracuse, choice 


new 8@9c p lb, old 11@12c.—At Albany, new 
8@9c, old 101%4@11%4c.—At Rochester, twins 
12c.—At Buffalo, new 7%@10c, old 8%@11c. 
—At Watertown, small 11% @12¢. 

At New York, choice stock generally 
steady. Prime new 7%4@8%c p lb, fair to 
good 7@714c, light skims 5%@5%c. choice 
old 101%4@11%4c, common to fair 9@9'%4c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, choice 
old 11%@12c p lb, new 7@9c, part skims 
6@71%4c.—At Pittsburg, new Ohio 94@9%%c, 
do N Y 9%@10c, limburger 14@14u4c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats 11%c p 1b, twins 
12c, N Y cheddars 12c.—At Columbus, N Y 
cheddars 13%c, state flats 11%4c. 

At Boston, receipts of new stock increas- 
ing, prices well sustained. Extra N Y 
.twins, new 9%c p Ib, firsts 8@9c, extra 





western twins 9@9%4c, fair to good 7@8c, 
Ohio flats 8@9c, extra N Y twins, old 12c, 
firsts 10%@1l\%c, extra Vt twins 12c, firsts 
104%@11'ec. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, choice old 11% 
@12c p lb, new 9@9%c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI<- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Syracuse, white wheat 





75c p bu, state corn 55c, No 2 white oats 
35c, bran $18 p ton, coftonseed meal 25, 
middlings 19, hay 14@18. Eggs 13@14c p 


dz, live chickens 11@11%c p lb, broilers 22 
@25c d w. Potatoes 40@45c p bu, turnips 
40c, beans 2.50@2.75, asparagus 6c p bch, 
radishes 18c p dz bchs, pieplant 25c. 

At Albany, eggs 14@15c p dz, live chick- 
ens 124%@l4c, fowls 10@l1lic, turkeys 11@12c, 
broilers 25@27c d w. Potatoes $1 p bu, on- 
ions 3@4.75 p bbl, turnips 50@65c p bu, 
beans 2.05@2.20, asparagus 2.50 p dz bchs, 
pieplant 55@60c, lettuce 40@65c, spinach 1.60 
@1.75 p bbl, radishes 1.40@2 p 100 bchy. Corn 
52%4@54i%c p bu, oats 33@36c, bran 19@20 p 
ton, cottonseed meal 26, middlings 19@21, 
hay 15@18.50. 

At Buffalo, eggs 12@18c p dz, live turkeys 
9@10c p lb, spring chickens 28@30c, fowls 
10%@lic, ducks 11@12c, geese 9c. squabs 25@ 
30c p pair. 
38@40c, beets 25c, carrots 35c, onions $1.60@ 
1.90, parsnips 25@35c, turnips 75@85c p bbl, 
cabbage 1@1.75, asparagus 1.50@2 p dz bchs, 
radishes 15c, rhubarb 35@40c. Timothy hay 
13.50@18 p ton, clover 11@13, corn meal 95c 
p 100 lbs, middlings 90c, bran 85c, oats 32c 
p bu. 

Rochester, corn meal $21@22 p ton, bran 
20@21, middlings 20@21, hay 16@18, white 
wheat 76@78c p bu, No 1 white oats 38@40c, 
rye 55@56c, barley 45@46c. Apples 75c@1 p 
bu, beans 1.90@2.50, carrots 23c, onions 1@ 
1.25, parsnips 20c, spinach 50c, radishes 20c p 
dz, celerv 30@50c, honey 16c p lb. Ezgs 14 
@l5ic p dz, live fowls 10c p lb, turkeys 10c. 
Beef 74@8%4c p lb d w, veal 7@8c, hogs 7@ 
7.50. 

At Watertown, apples 75c@$1 p bu, beams 
2.10@2.25, carrots 35@40c, potatoes 40@45c, 
beets 40c, parsnips 50c, turnips 35@40c. Live 
steers 444@5c p lb, veal calves 4@4%c, 
spring lambs 8@10c, chickens and fowls 9 
@10c, turkeys 10@12c, eggs 12@18c p dz. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
York state potatoes 50@62c p bu, Mich 45 
@5ic, Fla $3.50@6 p bbl, cabbage 2@2.25, 
lettuce 1@3, celery 75c@l p aase, green 
peas 2@2.50 p bx. Apples 3@4 p bbl. straw- 
berries 14@18c p qt. Eggs 12@13%c p dz, 
live fowls 11@11%c p 1b, spring chickens 
20@25c, do winter 13@15c, fowls 10@1lic d w, 
broilers 25@35c, turkeys 10@12c. Bran 18.25 
@18.75 p ton, timothy hay 14.50@17.50, rye 
straw 12@17, No 2 Pa red wheat 79@80c p 
bu, corn 48%@49c, No 2 white clipped oats 
84c. Prime tallow 4%@4%c p lb, cakes 5% 
@d5%ee: 

At Pittsburg, wheat 74@75c p bu, corn 
501%4.@5lc, oats 334%2@34c, recleaned clover 
seed $6.65@6.75, timothy seed 2@2.10, red top 
90c@1.10, middlings 17@18.50 p ton, bran 
16.75@17, timothy hay 14.50@16 p ton, prai- 
rie 12@12.50, mixed 13@13.50. Apples 3.50@ 
4.50 p bbl, potatoes 36@45c p bu, choice 
Danish cabbage 25@30 p ton, onion sets 90c 
@1 p bu, maple sugar 9@10c p Ib, syrup 80 
@85c p gal. Eggs 12@13t4c p dz, live fowls 
9@9l4¢c p lb, broilers 25@30c, turkeys 7@8c, 
ducks 8@9c. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, No 2 red winter 
wheat 77%@78c p bu, corn 461446.@46%c, oats 
29%c, timothy hay $10.50@14.75 p ton, clover 
mixed 11@12.75, bran 16, middlings 16@17.50. 
Eggs lic p dz, spring cnickens 20@25c p Ib 
l w, fowls 814@9c, roosters 5c, turkeys 6@7c, 
ducks 6c. Strawberries 3.25@4.50 p 24-qt 
cra, apples 3@4 p bbl. Potatoes 35@42c p 
bu, asparagus 65@85e p dz bchs, cucumbers 


75c@1 p dz, string beans 2.25@2.75 p bx. Live 
steers 4.50@5.40 p 100 Ibs, veal calves 3@ 


6.25, hogs 5.50@5.80, spring lambs 5.50@7.50. 

At Columbus, bran $17 p ton, shorts 16, 
middlings 18, screenings 16, hay 13@15, 
wheat 70@72c p bu, corn 45@48c, oats 30@ 
32c. Steers 4.40@4.75 p 100 Ibs 1 w, veal 
calves 5@5.25, hogs 6.10@6.25, spring lambs 
8@8.50. Eggs lic p dz, live fowls 8%c p Ib, 
turkeys 8c. ducks 8c, broilers 18c d w. Pota- 
toes 38@42c p bu, onions 1.40@1.50, beans 
1.75@1.90, turnips 25@35c, apples 3.75 p bbl, 
strawberries 20c p qt. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, eggs 13@ 
13%c p dz, live winter chickens 15@20c p 
Ib. spring 26@28e, fowls lic, ducks 9@10c. 
Wheat 78%c p bu, corn 49c, oats 32c, tim- 


State potatoes 38@42c p bu, Mich. 
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othy hay 15.50@17.50 p ton, clover 12.50@ 
16, rye straw 9@15, bran 17.50@18, middlings 
16@17. Apples 3@3.50 p bbl, strawberries 
12@25c p qt. Potatoes 40@48c p bu. sping 
<= 25@30c, nearby asparagus 75c@1.50 p dz 
chr. 
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Valuable Forage Crop Threatened—In 


reply to the inquiry from W. D. E., N Y, 
about the value of oats and peas grown 
together for green feed. This is considered 
a valuable and profitable crop in many sec- 
tions and is grown quite extensively by 
dairymen for feeding purposes. An impor- 
tant factor, however, has arisen within the 
past two years, which must be taken into 
consideration at this time, with reference 
to this crop. The green fly, an insect de< 
scribed in these columns Feb 9, has de« 
stroyed many fields of peas, and in some 
instances where peas were planted with 
oats, the creature has ruined the former, 
practically making the latter unfit for feed<« 
ing purposes. In N Y last season, some 
growers lost practically their entire crop of 
oats and peas. This was especially true of 
the later plantings, as the insects were 
mere destructive during late summer and 
fall. In N Y and some of the N E states, 
the late field peas planted for soiling pur- 
poses were ruined py this insect, From 
present indications it is difficult to state 
whether or not this pest will appear again 
this season. In case it is necessary to 
Plant oats and peas, it will be best to plant 
early to avoid the heavy brooi of insects 
during midsummer and later in case they. 
do appear. 








The Green Fly and Weather Conditions 


—C. E. P., N Y: I am of the candid opinion 
that the recent heavy storms throughout 
the eastern and southern states will have 
a great influence upon the checking of the 
green fly this season. It will, no ‘eubt, be 
far less abundant ir those regions where 
the rainfall has been heavy than last year, 
On the other hana. it will probably reap<. 
pear in other sections this season, partic<! 
ularly those where the rainfall has not been 
so great and where the weather conditions 
have been more favorable for its develop< 
ment this spring.—[{Prof W. G. Johnson. 





City Boy on the Farm—J. A. K., Paz 
Would advise you to place an advertise<« 
ment in farmers’ exchange columm calling 
especial attention to the fact that you de- 
sire to secure empfoyment in the country 
with some prominent farmer. 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 


The De Laval Cream 
Separators have 3ver 
been the best of separators. 
They were the original and 
have led in every stage f 
development. The“*Alpha” . 
disc invention is restricted 
by patents to the De Laval 
machines only. The 20TH 

CENTURY improvemerts 
give them still greater ca- 
pacity and efficiency. They 
are as much superior to 
the best of other separa- 
tors as such machines are 
to setting methods. 

All sizes, styles and prices 

—$50.- to $800.- 
Send for new “20TH CENTURY” catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RanootpH & Canat Srts., 74 Corttanot STREET. 
GHICAGO. NEW YORK. 




















“lf | Live Five Years, Then—.” 


Everybody has these visions and 
is the better for them, tho’ never 
realized. Fond desires become a 
fact by having a policy in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921-923-925 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. 
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Greens, Wake-robins and Merriment. 


RUTH VIRGINIA SACKETT., 





At this luncheon, which combined sim- 
plicity, daintiness and economy, only the 
young women members of the Good Time 
club were invited, and although the edibles 
consisted simply of lettuce, spinach, aspar- 
agus and rhubarb, nothing could have been 
more appetizing or more delicious than the 
dishes prepared by the hostess for her 
friends, from these greens. Sideboard, 
mantel and every possible nook and corner 
in the spacious dining room held vases of 
various sizes filled with wake-robins, and 
a low glass bowl in the center of the table 
had the same blossoms loosely arranged. At 
every plate was a cluster of lilies of the 
valley tied with green ribbon, and beside 
the flowers a blank book having the name 
of a guest written in gilt, and in more bold 
lettering “The Good Time’s Club Cook 
Book.”’ Inside is to be written recipes de- 
vised by the girls themselves, and surely 
it will be a valuable book if all the con- 
coctions are as good as those given below. 

Cream of Spinach Soup: Wash 2 qts spin- 
ach in several waters to remove all the 
sand. Pick the leaves from the _ stems, 
throw in a kettle with % cup water, place 
on the stove and cook slowly until tender, 
then drain in a colander, saving the water 
to color the soup. Chop the spinach in a 
chopping bowl] until as fine as powder, sea- 
son with salt, pepper, 1 teaspoon onion juice 
and ™% teaspoon grated nutmeg. Put in 
double boiler with 1 qt milk. When hot, 
thicken with cornstarch and milk rubbed 
to a smooth paste, strain through a sieve, 
return to the fire and add 1 tablespoon but- 
ter and the green coloring. The soup will 
be a delicate green, just the color for a 
green and white luncheon. When ready to 
serve. stir in 1 cup whipped cream. 

Lettuce Sandwich: Cut the bread very 
thin, melt 2 tablespoons grated cheese, a 
very little grated horse-radish, mince fine 
3 boiled eggs, mix with the grated cheese 
until well blended, then add mayonnaise. 
Spread the bread with the mixture, lay 
erisp lettuce leaves on the dressing be- 
tween the slices, trim neatly and press 
lightly together. 

Chicken and Asparagus Rolls; Take equal 
quantities of cold chicken and cold cooked 
asparagus, press through a meat chopper, 
season highly with salt, pepper, a little cay- 
enne and melted butter, moisten with 
chicken broth which has been thickened 
with butter, flour and 2 or more well beaten 
eggs, add 1 teaspoon lemon juice, form 
into narrow finger rolls. Make a rich bis- 
cuit dough, roll out rather thin, envelop 
the chicken and asparagus in the dough, 
brush over with the white of an egg, bake 
in a hot oven, eat cold with Saratoga po- 
tatoes. For these, shave potatoes very thin, 
soak in ice w«ter half an hour, fry in boil- 
ing lard to a light brown, drain and salt. 
Serve hot or cold. 

Rhubarb and Strawberry Jelly: Cut 1 Ib 
rhubarb into inch pieces, cover with 1 cup 
water, 1 cup sugar, place on the fire for 
half an hour. Soak 2 tablespoons gelatine 
in 1 cup water, then add 1 cup boiling hot 
water and stir until the gelatine is dissolved, 
add to the rhubarb and strain. Place on 
ice, when the mixture begins to harden stir 
in 1 cup strawberries which have been 
mashed and then sweetened with powdered 
sugar. 

Asparagus Souffle: Take cold asparagus, 
cut very fine, make a cream sauce of 2 ta- 
blespoons butter, 1 pt milk, 1 heaping table- 
spoon cornstarch, salt and pepper to taste. 
Cook in a double boiler with a slice of 
onion. Let it become cold, mix the aspar- 
agus with 1% cup bread crumbs, the yolks 
of 3 eggs, the white sauce and 1 teaspoon 
minced parsley. When ready to turn into 
the buttered baking dish, stir in with a fork 
the stiffly beaten whites of the eggs. Bake 
in a moderately hot oven to a golden brown 
and serve in the dish in which it is baked. 

Dandelion Salad: Wash the dandelion 
leaves thoroughly in several waters, drain 
in a colander, put in porcelain kettle in 
salted boiling water and cook until tender, 
then drain as dry as possible, cut very fine, 
season with salt, pepper and lemon juice, 
mold in small cups, chill on ice. Turn the 
molds in a nest of lettuce leaves and gar- 
nish with mayonnaise dressing. 

Rhubarb Tarts: Wash, peel and cut into 
inch pieces, cover with boiling water, stand 
10 minutes and drain, put in double boiler, 
ajlowing 1 cup sugar to 2 cups rhubarb, 
cook until soft, thicken with cornstarch, 
let stand until cold, then fill flaky tart 


shells, cover with a boiled frosting and dot 
with nuts or sliced strawberries. 

The wise maiden who gave this charm- 
ing luncheon prepared the food as much as 
possible the day before. The chicken was 
cooked, the greens and rhubarb made ready 
for the different dishes, and the flowers 
gathered and placed in water, thus mak- 
ing the work she had to do more of a pleas- 
ure than a task. 





Hanging Wall Paper. 


E. B. 





As it is hard to find a professional paper 
hanger to go into the country, many wo- 
men do their own papering. The profes- 
sional hanger in my childhood was a wo- 
man, and she went about town and coun- 
try, doing the paper hanging. The houses 
were low studded to what the modern ones 
are, making the work much _ easier. I 
learned from this lady how to paper rooms, 
and have formerly papered some of my own 
rooms with a sister’s help. An amateur 
should select patterns that match readily. 
The cheaper papers put on easiest. 

Trim from the rolls the widest margins. 
All the rolls needed should be trimmed be- 
fore beginning the job. Make the paste 
the day before, using 3 qts water, % cup 
sugar and a little glue dissoived in the wa- 
ter. Wet 2 pts flour to paste and sstir 
into the water when it boils. Mix thor- 
oughly and remove at once from the fire, 
as cooking spoils the sticking quality. Place 
a long board on two tables. Place a roll 
of paper on it and cut into the desired 
lengths, making sure the figures. match. 
This is done by placing the first piece cut 
on top of the roll, the figure on the same 
figure below. Turn all the pieces cut face 
downward on the board, leaving the margin 
of each a little beyond the edge of the other. 

Take a paste brush and apply the paste 
evenly to the uppermost piece. Catch the 
bottom part way up, making the _ piece 
shorter to handle. “Begin at some door and 
work from left to right. Hold the top of 
the piece in your fingers, and by the aid 
of a stepladder stick the piece to the top 
of the side of the room; or as far up as 


will be covered by a border. The latest is . 


not to have a border. Take a brush broom, 
sweep the paper down with long, light 
strokes. If wrinkles appear, pull up from 
the bottom and sweep them out. Make sure 
your first piece is put on straight and ex- 
act, as the following ones will follow with 
no trouble. 

Now take the next strip and proceed as 
before, matching the top figure with great 
care. Trim off the surplus length, if any, 
with a sharp knife at the base board. Hav- 
ing finished the sides of the room, put on 
the border, cut into yard lengths. If the 
ceiling is papered, it should be done before 
the sides of the room. 


—— 


The Laughing Crow. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 





There was once a crow who seemed to know 

That precisely the very best time to go 

For corn was when it began to grow. 

And into this business he used to throw 

Great zeal, and his laugh would overflow 
Into haw, haw, haw, and caw, caw, caw! 
Which means ha, ha! and ho, ho, to! 


Said the farmer, ‘‘No, my ancient foe, 
I can’t kill you with an arrow and bow; 
I'll trap you instead,”’ which he did, and so 
The bird was brought to the house to show 
To the boys and girls, who shouted ‘Oh, 
Can't you laugh haw, haw, and caw, caw, 
eaw?’”’ 
And they chuckled, “Ha, ha! You are 
caught, ho, ho!”’ 


Now this mischievous crow is as tame as 
though 
He had never been wild six months ago. 
He romps with the children in falling snow, 
Or sits with them when the hearth is aglow. 
He plays some tricks, for he isn’t slow, 
And they laugh together aloud or low, 
With a haw, haw, haw, and a caw, caw, caw! 
And a ha, ha, ha, and a ho, ho, ho! 
quanenchinililies . 


We have a large Indian stone hatchet, 
found in Chester county, Pa. The upper 
end was accidentally broken, pounding 
oyster shells. It was discovered to be hol- 
low, and filled with dry,-coarse yellow sand. 
The sand must have been inclosed for a 
hundred years or more. It would be inter- 
esting to know of what the ax was com- 
posed, and what process was taken to bake 
the outside so very hard as to withstand 
the test of ages. Does anyone know of a 
similar case?—[{Mrs G. F. Beale. 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


Postal Cards—Wesley, the only place in 
the United States that postal cards are 
manufactured is Piedmont, Mineral county, 
W Va. They can make 2400 per hour, and 








4,000.000 cards can be put in a car. The 
largest shipment ever made from Piedmont 
was 24,000,000 cards. I live in southwestern 
Pennsylvania and am a member of letter 
circle No 68. This is my first. letter, and if 
the monster doesn’t get this one, I will write 
again. I inclose my photo. Some of my 
schoolmates call me—[Chub. 


“The Best Story’—I have great fun in 
reading your letters and trying to guess 
your riddles. Every week I look for Friday 
to come, which will bring papa’s paper. 
How do you all like Steve Larkin? I think 
it is the best story that was ever published 
in the paper. I am 13 years old, and live 
with my mother, father and brother Jack. 
We live about a mile and a half from the 
Medina river. I go to school with my cou- 
sins and we have lots of fun playing games 
on moonlight nights. I think it would be 
a good idea to make an album of all the 
Tablers’ photographs, but I don’t dare cut 
this paper. I wonder how many of the 
Tablers play with paper dolls? I do; my 
cousins and I have great fun with them. 
I am going to try to raise some flowers and 
chickens, but I do not think that they will 
go well together. I have a very pretty 
speckled hen with 13 beautiful chickens. She 
hatched every egg. We had an April Fool 
party.—[Harriet E. Gaines. 


A Coasting Party—Dear Tablers, omit- 
ting all discussions, I come purely for sym- 
pathy. We moved into Iowa this spring, 
leaving friends from childhood behind. Oh, 
if you knew how homesick and lonesome I 
am! I do not feel as though any place can 
ever be home again. Pet, last winter when 
I asked to go to a “coasting party,” papa 
said, ‘‘Yes, and if you break your neck it’s 
all right, but do not come home with broken 
limbs” (joking, of course). Well,-all went 
well for a while. The “sport’’ of the neigh- 
borhood asked me to go down with him. 
I refused.- -He said his sister might go, too, 
and we would take a bob sled. All agreed. 
As we neared the bottom of the hill, the 
bolt connecting the sleds broke, the sled 
flew swiftly to one side, and we girls flew, 
too, rolling several’ feet from i.e sled. He 
assisted me. to my feet and-seriously asked 
if I was hurt. I replied, “Oh, no!” But I 
was. My hand and arm hurt awfully. which 
I kept strictly to myself. We all three 
laughed and I helped him pull the sled up 
the hill, as brave as could be. This was 
not my last coasting party, either.—[A 
Southerner. 


Football or Kicking Cow?—I guess I will 
take a seat close to Charles Wesley, where 
I will be safe. I am not a high school lad- 
die, but am a young farmer 13 years of age. 
With the help of my mother I have done 
nearly all of the chores for nine head of 
cattle and two horses this past winter, be- 
sides going one mile to school. I am in the 
eighth grade and am very fond of books. 
One of the Tablers spoke of football as 
teaching one to control his temper, but I 
think a more profitable way is teaching a 
contrary calf to drink from a pail, or milk- 
ing a kicking cow.—[Honest Abe of the Em- 
Pire State. 


A 4000-Mile Journey—As I saw about 
Dick Jumbletop’s journey, I thought I 
would tell about mine. First, I went to 
Piper City, Ill, and visited my aunt. uncle 
and grandma, then we stopped in Kansas 
and visited my aunt, uncle and cousins, 
then in Colorado and visited our cousins, 
and then went to California to visit my 
uncle and aunt and eight cousins. We 





stayed two or three months and saw the 
ocean and the Rocky mountains. They 
were a grand sight. I gathered wild flow- 
ers in California the first of February, 
and we went through the mint at San Fran- 
cisco. Then we started home and stopped 
in Denver, Col, to visit my uncle, then we 
stopped in Nebraska and .Chicago to visit 
cousins. My father and mother and my 
three sisters and I all went. How many of 
the Tablers would like to take a journey like 
this?—[A Farmer’s Girl. 





MY PONY AND I. 
We start out together, 
My pony and I, 
In all kinds of weather, 
In wet and in dry. 


For visions of beauty 
In rocks and in rills, 
On errands of duty 
O’er valleys and “nills. 


For new glimpses of life, 
In nature’s schoolroom, 
Where no rude scenes of strife 
Leave sorrow and gloom. 


There’s joy and there’s health 
In these journeys long; 
There’s truest of wealth, 
There’s sweetest of song. 
CARRIE O. MILLSPAUGH. 





To School on Burros—I am 10 years old 
and live on a ranch in New Mexico, six 
miles from town. My brother, sister and 
I go to school in summer, three miles, and 
ride burros. We have lots of white rab- 
bits. They run every place. In the winter 
coyotes and skunks eat them, but we al- 
ways have some left. They have pink eyes. 
We have lots of fun in the winter sliding 
down hill on the snow.—[Magpie. 





Letter Circle Reports have been received 
from Nos 128, 69, 74, 567 167, 119, 142 and 85, 
which denote a growing interest and pleas- 
ure. The delinquent circles, or circles in 
which one or more members have by failing 
in duty and courtesy, stranded the eircle, 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


are as follows: Nos 55, 61, 144, 78, 159, 
176, 152, 54, 140, 169, 64, 7, 160, 110, 32, 651, 
71, 43 and 107. We cannot take the time 
and trouble to set these stranded circles 
right. The secretary, or acting secretary, 
or if no secretary then Nol, of each 
circle is hereby empowered to throw out 
temporarily the member who is supposed 
to cause the trouble, and set the circle 
going again. 


The First Letter—This is my first letter. 


My brother takes this paper and I like to 
read about the 
cowboy. I live 
4on the bank of 
Susqdu ehanna 
river and love to 
»| skate in the 
j winter, and I 
love to drive the 
horses and to 
ride them to 
water. I have 
pets, a 
.i lamb, Fanny, 
j and a dog, King, 
Here is my pic- 
ture; I am 12 years old.—[Bell, 














A String Band—TI like farm work better 


than any other work I ever did. We are 
not done planting yet. We have had a cold 
snap that set us to making fires again. How 
many of the Tablers like music? I have 
four brothers that play. We have a string 
band. We used to play a lot, but we have 
got scattered and don’t play much now. 
We play two violins, guitar, autoharp and 
sometimes a mandolin. I am a new sub- 
scriber to this paper and I “like it splen- 
did.”"—[A Reader, Georgia. 





I live in northern New York, about two 
miles from Lake Champlain and one and 
one-half miles from the Adirondacks. We 
have had 120 days of sleighing this winter. 
How many of the Tablers can beat that? 
[Maude §. 
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Baby Afghan. in Stripes. 


MRS G. T, DRENNAN. 
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Cast on 25 stitches and knit across plain. 
Then k 5, p 5, across, and p 5, k 5, back 
again. Continue this way back and forth 
for 5 rows. Reverse st, so a plain 5-row 
square and a purled 5-row square will al- 
ternate. When stripe is as long as wanted, 
bind off and cast on another of contrasting 
color. Join stripes and knit as many as 
will make afghan as broad as wanted; % 
yard is very good length and width for a 
baby buggy. Single zephyr at 5c an ounce 
makes soft and warm afghans, also Ger- 
mantown wool. They may be lined or not, 
as preferred. Ejiderdown, flannel, silk or 
any pretty~ satin-finished cotton goods may 
be used. From 50c to $1 will buy enough 
zephyr for an afghan, according to size. 

Scarlet and black, tan and cardinal, or- 
ange and bl:..k, and dark and light blue, 
make most serviceable colors, but pink of 
two shades, buff and blue, pink and white, 
blue and white, and heliotrope and prim- 
rose are very delicate and pretty. With- 
out lining, knit of colors mentioned, zephyr 
afghans may be washed with perfect eage, 
and look as well after as before washing. 
Crocheted shells or narrow knitted lace 
may be sewed around edge as a finish. 

Another pretty design for knitting either 
stripes or squares is as follows: K 1, o, n, 
sl 1, n, pass sl st over ‘‘narrow”’ or two to- 
gether, o, k 1 and so on, across row. K next 
row plain, = dso on, back and forth. 

The quickest way to knit an afghan is 
the “railroad” st. This is to drop every 
4th or 5th st when stripe is half long enough. 
and ravel dropped st down to selvage. It 
makes the piece of knitting elastic, and 
where the st is dropped all the way down, 
a narrow ribbon may be run in. 

Abbreviations used: K, knit; p, purl; o, 
over; n, narrow; sl st, slip stitch. 

Frank M. Beverly, Freeling, Va, has a 
large number of old magazines he will send 
on receipt of postage to those who apply for 
the same. 
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BLUE FLAME 


Oil Stove 


will boil, bake, broil or fry better than a 


coal stove. 


It is safe and cleanly—can 


not become greasy, can not emit any 
odor. Made in several sizes, from one 
burner to five. If your dealer does not 
have them, write to nearest agency of 


STANDARD Ol. COMPANY. 
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Corns that ache quickly removed 
9 by A-CORN SALVE. Trial box 
free. 
Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 





From Monday to Saturday—at every 
turn in the kitchen work—a Wickless 
Blue Flame Oil Stove will save labor, 
time and expense—and keep the cook 
No bulky fuel to prepare 
or carry, no waiting for the fire to come 
up or die down; a fraction of the expense 
Rey = of the ordinary stove. A 
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694 [22] TALK AROUND THE TABLE 


In June. 
MRS B. A. F. 





Will it never come June? Oh, the days are 
long 
And the nights are void of rest. 
I am weary and homesick; my heart's ali an 
ache 
For an hour on mother’s breast. 
Hurry May! quickly flee, and then I can go 
Home to see mother—in June! 


| 
There’s a deepening tint im the gray-blue skies 
And the blue-jay shrieks in glee, 
‘A far-reaching note of metallic joy, 
As he whirls o’er the greening lea. 
Soon, soon I shall journey as swiftly as he, 
Home to see mother—in June! 


Bay. are you homesick and weary, too, 
ninking the livelong ay 4 
Of mother, when skies are brightly blue, 
Of home when the world is gray? 
Then just drop it all, and together we'll go 
Home to see mother—in June! 


Star gazers. 
SHEPHERDESS. 





I wonder if any of the Tablers are star- 
gazers? I have been watching the planet 
which is coquetting with the bright star 
Regulus, in Leo Major. Perhaps some one 
will tell me what it is. I guess Mars, for 
I saw the same maneuvers two or more 
years ago, and the astronomy says Mars 
makes a trip around the sun once in two 
years. Venus never gets so far from the 
sun, and Jupiter couldn’t have got back to 
the same place so soon. 

I wish The Editor could find place to give 
us a little chart of the different constella- 
tions as they appear clear of the horizon 
in the east, when the stars are well out 
in the evening. They are much easier to 
pick out there than when they are well up 
and surrounded by bright stars. They turn 
about so in going over their sky path that, 
until one is quite familiar with them, they 
appear like new groups. Orion, for in- 
stance, when visible in the evening in the 
southeast, is upright and glorious to  be- 
hold, now, ; or fellow, he can be seen af- 
ter sunset standing on his head in the 
southwest. Leo M. may now be seen about 
in the zenith when the stars first come out 
in the evening. I have never had the privi- 
lege of looking through a telescope, but 
have looked through aie spyglass that 
showed Saturn’s rings and Jupiter’s planets. 

If the Editor doesn’t consider this effu- 
sion too dizzy for the heads of the Tablers, 
maybe we can hear something from. the 
normalites or high school folks. I don’t 
suppose they spend all their time talking 
football or diseussing styles of hair dress- 
ing. (1 beg their pardon; we do once in 
a while get a bit of Latin or German, or 
a problem). I think Margaret Leighton’s 
bits of natural history that have been run- 
ning in these columns for a year or more 
perfectly delightful. They should have a 
place in school reading books. 


————— 


“Altogether Inconsistent’’—It should not 
be the purpose of one sex to berate or 
speak contemptuously of the other. Wo- 
men, like men, are prone to err. How many 
of them, for instance, marry a man because 
he wears fine clothes and is ‘nice’ (not that 
I object to fine clothes and nice men), only 
to find themselves deceived by a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing. They may be able to read 
a man’s heart in regard to one of their sex, 
perhaps,—by the intonation of the voice or 
the expression of the eye,—but to see men 
as men do they cannot. Their aptitude to 
admire physical courage in men, their dress 
and appearance, all serve as a barrier to 
prevent them from seeing the real man. A 
man’s vote may be controlled by one whom 
he loves, and perhaps a woman’s vote could 
be won by a handsome, elegantly dressed, 
courteous man. But she has a strong as 
well as a weak side. Taking her all in all, 
weighing her in the balance with man, she 
will not be found wanting. She is ever 
fearful, yet possessing a dauntless cour- 
age. She is truthful, artful, forgiving, vin- 
dictive, loquacious, industrious, altogether 
an inconsistent, a confiding and an affec- 
tionate creature.—[Nebraska Bachelor. 





Poverty Ranch WNotes—Necessity has 
been with me truly the mother of invention 
in Many ways. Take the matter of clean- 
ing lamp chimneys, for instance. It takes 
both time and labor to give them a thor- 
ough washing every morning, yet they must 


be nmrade clean and bright in some Ree. 
Newspapers are a slow and tedious process, 
some housekeepers to the contrary notwith- 
standing. The best and easiest way is to 
hold the chimneys over a steaming kettle, 
then wipe dry on a soft, clean rag. This 
polishes beautifully and is but a minute’s 
work. A poor grade of oil will give the 
chimneys a greasy brown stain, which may 
be removed with vinegar. Deborah, my 12- 
year-old, has just rushed in, exclaiming: 
“Oh, mamma, Sally has not come home yet, 
so may I make the mock duck for dinner?” 
Having given my permission, for I like to 
encourage these growing housekeepers, I 
wondered if some of our readers might not 
like to hear about that, one of my “inven- 
tions.”” They say I am good at “making 
something out of nothing,’”’ and perhaps I 
have acquired a knack that way. At any 
rate, this ‘“‘mock duck,” as we term it, is a 
general favorite, and being made of waste 
bits, costs next to nothing. Put dry bread 
to soak in cold water, slightly salted. When 
the crusts are well softened, squeeze out 
with the hand, crumbling it up fine. Save 
the water to use afterward. Season the 
soaked bread with plenty of salt and pep- 
per, 1 large spoon melted drippings or but- 
ter to every quart of the bread, and 1 tea- 
spoon powdered thyme, savory and other 
herbs you may have on hand. Also chop 
fine an onion and add to the mixture. If 
there are any scraps of meat, bacon or salt 
pork, chop them up, season with salt and 
pepper, and add to the bread; or, the bread 
is excellent by itself, when meat is scarce. 
Put into a well-greased baking dish and 
bake in a moderate oven for about two 
hours. When the top becomes browned, 
cover with another pan, and also, as the 
crust dries, pour over 1 cup of the bread- 
water. It is important to bake a long time, 
_ not to let dry in the baking.—[ Rachel 
rue. 


Nature is thought made visible.-—[Hein- 
rich Heine, 











Consumption 


Is a disease of civilization. When the 
Indian was a stranger to the white man 
he had no name in his vocabulary for 
this dreaded malady. 

Without arguing as to the curabili 
of consumption, it may be stated moe 
tively that Doctor 
Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery cures 
weak lungs, hemor- 
rhages, Troachitie, 
deep-seated and 
stubborn cough, and 
other diseases which 
if neglected or un- 
skillfully treated find 
a fatal termination 
in consumption. 
There is no alcohol } 
in the “Discovery,” | 
and it is entirely free 
from opium, cocaine,, f 
and all other nar- 
cotics. 

Persons suff 
from chronic dis- 
ease are invited to 
consult Dr. Pierce, 
by letter, free. All 
correspondence is ff 
conducted under 
the seal of sacred 
secrecy. Address 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 

In a little over thirty years, Dr. Pierce, 
assisted by his medical staff of nearly @ 
score of physicians, has treated and 
cured thousands of men and women who 
had been given up as incurable by local 
physicians. 

"Your medicine is the best I have ever 
taken.” writes Mrs. gonare aaa, of Rapid 
City, Kalkaska Co., *Last T had 
a bad cough , Aah PRY yy in bed all 
the time. My husband thought I had con- 
sumption. He wanted me to get a doctor, 
thought we would try Dr. Pierce’s Golden M 
ical | Discovery, and before I had taken one 


the cough stopped and I have since had no sign 
of its returning.” 


Doctor Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure 
constipation. 














There is more gold in the rolled plate 


Krementz 


One-Piece Collar Button 


than in any other gold-plated button. 
The name KREMENTZ stamped on 
the back guarantees the quality and 


insures a@ new button without charge 
in case of accident of any kind. 


Special Styles for Ladies’ Shirt 
Waists and Children’s Dresses 


Sold by all jewelers. 
Postal us for The Story of a Collar Button. 
KREMENTZ &CO., 69 Chestaut St., Newark, N. J. 
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"99 & '00 MODELS, $7 to $12 





ing order. Must be closed ou 
We ship anywhere on 10 days 
trial without a cent in advance, 
EARA A BICYCLE distrib- 
uting catalogs for us. You can 
make money as our agent. 
Write at once for our Bargain 
List and Special Offer. 
MEAD CYCLE GO. Dept. 46L Chicago. 









WANTED FOR U.S. wae gig mene unmarried men 
between ages of 21 and 35; citizens of United States, of 
good character and temperate habits, who can speak, read 
and write English. Reeruits specially desired forservice 
in Philippines. For information apply to Recruiting 
Officer, 25 Third Ave., 132 Park Ave., 57 East 125th St., 
New York City ; 363 oe St., Brooklyn, N. ¥.; 61 North 
8t., Middletown, N. ; Kingston, N. Y.; 513 Broadwa 
Albany, N. ¥.; 150 ‘Lake St.. Elmira, N. Y.; Bastab 8 
Building, Syracuse, N , Clarendon ~~» Utica, N. 
Y¥.; Schnirel Building, Geneva, N. Y.; 26 East ~~ St., 
Rochester, N. Y.; Pearl and Chureh Sts., Buffalo, N. ¥.; 
1316 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 227 Walnut St., Harris. 
burg, Pa.; 951 "Penn Ave., Pittsburg, Pa.; 123 w yoming 
Ave., Scranton, Pa.; 1394 West 4th St., Williamspore 
Pa.; 1LLié6 Eleventh Ave., “Altoona, Pa.; 275 Market St., 
Newark, N. J.; or 102 West 4th St., Wilmington, Del. 


PATENTS FREE FOR THE ASKING: 
«s Handbook of laws and full in- 
formation concerning the granting of tents. Send 
stamp. Lewis T. Greis isk, Patent Attorney, ashington, D.C. 


PLUMS 


and Plum Culture 


By PROF. F. A. WAUGH, author of Landscape 
Gardening; Horticulturist to the Vermont 
Experiment Station. 


for fais wers, nurs- 
A Complete Manual £r_' pam, Sam 
on all known m varieties ‘of plums and their 
management. new marks an 
in the Dertioutaral literature of America, 
business fruit growing has ex 
pented tremendously in .&. years, and with this 
come specialization, Plum 
coltuse is one of the most complicated of these 
specialties; and Professor Waugh is one of the best 
known of ‘the specialists. In his capacity of horti- 
culturist to the Vermont Bxper iment station he has 
made extensive studies and ex — along almost 
all the lines covered by the So a pom be- 
ing a mere compilation of ot * views, t 
represents in an unusual Fam the original dis- 
eoveries of the author. Nevertheless th iscoveries 
and practical experience of others have not been 
disregarded, The book is a complete 


Monograph of the Plums 


en and indigenous to North America, with 
complete account of their prop tion, cultiva- 
tion and utilization. It will be f indispensable 
to the scientist seeking the most recent and au- 
thoritative information concerning this group, to 
nurseryman who wishes to handle his varieties 
accura and Snieitigentiy and to the cultivator 
who would like to grow plums successfully. It is 
one of the most complete, soemzaty and satisfactory 
works ever written for the field of American horti- 
— _ereeree Rares - Price, a 
paid. . -» ° ° © ce « & 


Our Brief Descrip- 
Catalogue Free to All. i, See ie 
pages) will bo sent mag of — to all applying for 
he —., o= Mow, i, » Descriptive Tllus- 
{ talogne, 100 nares, 6 by 9 inehes, 50 Mlus- 

a thoroughly inhonen by Titles and Authors. 
and containing Detailed Descriptions of all the best 
ou Rural and Home Topics, for three 

cents in otnmn stamps—which only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COPIPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
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An Exchange of Work. 


MRS J. B. 





The women of Mapleshade farm find 
there are a number of ways in which cer- 
tain outdoor work may be done by us in 
exchange for the heavy indoor work, with- 
out injustice to the health of the wife and 
children, or the incurring of doctor’s bills. 
We will state some of the ways which have 
been tried for several years. 

During the haying season when an extra 
hand was needed, rather than deal with 
uncertainties in hunting up a man, one of 
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one or two loads, .as the case might be. 
By this means one man could be spared 
to rake an extra load, while one would 
unload with the hay fork, and another 
pitch the hay in the bay. 

We women nearly always carry the milk 
to the station on summer evenings. This 
gives the men a breathing spell, and a 
chance to read awhile after the tiresome 
work of the long day. Thus what to them 
would be burdensome is to us a real treat, 
and much pleasanter than being out dur- 
ing the heat of the day. 

Again, when filling the silo one man did 
not put in an appearance as promised, and 
every man was needed to put things in 
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the women to lend a hand. A _ horse and 
carriage was furnished and the daughter 
sent out to supply the missing link. She 
returned in a short time with one of the 
neighbors, and all went to work with a 
will. This is the way we return thanks 
for the wood and water furnished daily, 
and the hundred and one ways the men 
assist in the heavy work of the household, 
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Corn and Herd. 


A. E. PAGE. 





The corn fed at home to herd and flock 
Enriches the fruitful land. 
The herd fed at home with corn and stalk 



























us women would drive the team to unload running order. Then came a call for 


WHAT SENATOR BOWEN SAYS. 


He Has “No Hesitancy” in Publicly Endorsing Dr. Greene’s Nervura Blood and 
Nerve Remedy, Because “It Has Proven of So Much Benefit” to Him. 


Enriches the diligent hand. 


























The strong statements made by Senator Bowen find an echo in the words and hearts of every one who relies on Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy for troubles of the blood and nerves. These are the most obstinate ills to which men and women are 
subject, and the medicine which cures them is a boon to mankind. 

Senator-Bowen says: 

“It is with pleasure that I write this letter. I 
have long been acquainted with the merits of DR. 
GREENE’S NERVURA BLOOD AND NERVE REMEDY, 
and have tested its merits in my own case, so that I 
know whereof I speak. I have used several bottles of 
the Nervura, and found the results most favorable to 
myself and flattering to Dr. Greene. Especially has it 
been so in a nervous difficulty for which I have used it. 


I have no hesitancy in thus publicly endorsing a thing 
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is granted to publish this letter with my photograph.” 

Ss. P. BOWEN, Plattsburg, N.Y. 


which has proven of so much benefit to me. 


Every man, woman,‘and child in Northern New York State knows 
the Hon. S. P. Bowen. He has been identified with public business for 
forty years, and has.a reputation for earnestness and fidelity to trust second 
to none. Senator Bowen’s public endorsement of Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy makes its merit plain to those who have doubted 
the efficiency of this great medicine. 


If you are looking for relief from the grasp of nervousness; if your 
blood is thin and ill nourished; if you have rheumatism or insomnia, 
stomach, kidney, or liver trouble, Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy is absolutely certain help. 

You can make no mistake in testing this medicine recommended by Senator Bowen and a long list of representative men 
and women. Begin its use to-day and you will quickly be 6n the road to health. 


Dr. Greene will give you free counsel and a: ice if you call or write to his office, 35 W. 14th St., New York City. 
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Will and His Farm. 


FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 





My neighbor Will is like his farm 

His father left him years ago; 
Without a doubt, the selfsame charm 

Is round them both, come weal or woe. 
Time rings its many changes,—still 
Will loves his farm, the farm loves Will. 


Prosperity beams everywhere, 

From upland down to meadowland; 
And every acre does its share, 

And gives the folks to understand 
That it is bound, from vale to hill, 
To keep up in the race with Will. 


There’s never any hanging back, 
From season’s end to season's end, 

For each one fills the other's lack; 
And if tnere’s any time to s pee. 

Each finds some duty to fulfi 

Will for the farm, the farm for y “ill. 


Steve Larkin. Cowboy. 


By Will Samagier. Author of Captain Jack, 
A Primary Teacher and Other Stories. 


CHAPTER XXIII, 


The evening at Cotton Run had been one 
of keen enjoyment to the doting old ranch- 
man, who held his niece as the dearest 
thing on earth. There was no music, only 
gentle swinging in the big rockers on the 
veranda, while Kent told thrillingly inter- 
esting stories of the frontier, or in his turn 
listened to anecdotes of school and city life 
from his lively young companions. 

In the privacy of their room, Helen re- 
vived the name of Campbell. “Tell me 
about him as you knew him three years 
ago, Mary,” she said. 

Mary turned a rather serious face to her 
friend, and spoke with some hesitation. 
“There is not a great deal to tell,” she 
said. “Mr Campbell was at Silver Sands 
when I came there, and I was introduced 
to him incidentally. He dressed well, was 
a good conversationalist, played a fine hand 
at tennis, and was an object of much inter- 
est to the young girls on account of his 
reputation as an athlete, as the valedicto- 
rian of his class, and of his prospects as 
the only son and heir of a wealthy father.”’ 

“Did you witness any exhibitions of his 
skill as an athlete?’ Helen asked. 

Miss Manning suddenly discovered a tan- 
gle in the long brown tress she was comb- 
ing. “Once,” she said with a nervous little 
laugh, still tugging at the comb, “‘or at least 
I experienced an exhibition of it. You know 
how I pride myself on my skill as an oars- 
man. Well, one day at Silver Sands, I took 
a little canoe and ventured out on the lake 
alone. A sudden squall upset my boat and 
tipped me out into the water. I screamed 
as loudly as I could, and Mr Campbell, who 
was fishing not far away, came to my res- 
cue. I don’t think I knew just what I was 
doing, but those on shore who saw it, say 
that I clasped my arms about his neck 
and that I nearly strangled him, thus giving 
him no chance to cling to his boat, which 
drifted away, leaving him no alternative 
but to swim for it. He got me to shore 
somehow, though, and mamma had me tak- 
en to the hotel. Next morning when we 
looked for him to thank him, we found he 
had already left the place. I never saw 
him again until to-day.” 

Saturday afternoon came, and with_ it 
came the young ranchman from Mizpah 
river way. Evidently Lawson had taken 
advantage of his trip to the city to improve 
his wardrobe, for on this occasion he was 
neatly clad in a new summer suit, albeit his 
neckwear was still of a vivid hue, and 
some additions had been made to his dis- 
play of glittering jewelry. He came alone, 
having sent hfs men on ahead to attend to 
some home duties of importance. Guy 
Kent welcomed him with open arms, call- 
ing his niece and her guest to assist him 
in doing the honors. 

An hour previous to Lawson's arrival, 
Larkin had started out on foot for his daily 
inspection of the farming lands. His first 
visit was to the garden, where he viewed 
with satisfaction the long rows of thrifty 
vegetables. Next, wading the river at a 
shallow point, he crossed the alfalfa field, 
already knee-deep with luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, inspected the dam above it, then 
turned and made his way to the great corn- 
field on the river bottom. The rows were 
a good half mile in length, straight as they 
could be drawn, the product streng, thrifty 
and of that peculiar dark-green color that 
,delights the eye of the husbandman. At 


"last he reached the corner of the field by | 


the stream, and resting beneath the shade of 
a cottonwood, gave speech to his thoughts: 
“Well, that’s a purty like prospect fur a 
crop; guess I'll have old Mac and Dill keep 
them cultivators runnin’ awhile yet.” 

“What’s the matter with the eye of the 
master doing more work than both his 
hands?” cried a merry voice, but a little 
way distant. 

The man in the cornfield showed no signs 
of surprise, but continued to think aloud. 
“The eye of th’ master is fixed on dif’rent 
things,’ he said. ‘‘Not bein’ an athlete, ner 
the valley-dick-somethin’ of his class, he’s 
watchin’ things grow, and waitin’ fur some- 
thin’ t’ turn up.” 

“Well, if you’re waiting for something to 
turn up,” persisted the voice, ‘‘perhaps you 
wouldn’t ~ind turning this way to find it.” 

“Sometimes folks know things they don’t 
see,’’ continued Larkin. “And sometimes 
folks see more than they really know, in 
which event communion is good for the 
soul,” interrupted Campbell, for the owner 
of the voice was he. “I say, Steve, sup- 
pose you come over here and we compare 
notes.” 

Steve scaled the wire fence and was with 
his friend. “I didn’t expect yeh so soon,”’ 
he said. 

“Nor did I expect to come so soon,” was 
the reply, “but about eleven o’clock, his 
nibbs of Mizpah river way pulled up, had 
his dinner with us, and announced his in- 
tention of visiting Cotton Run this p m. 
I thought that perhaps we could use the 
time profitably between now and night, so 
I saddled up and moseyed along.” 

“Was Mr Lawson alone when he come?” 

“He was; said important business de- 
manded that he send his men home, so 
he sent ’em.” 

For an hour the young men lay beneath 
the cottonwoods discussing their plans in 
confidential tones, arising at the end of the 
time to clasp hands as a token of perfect 
confidence. 

An instant they stood there hand in 
hand, then Larkin said: “Stay where 
you are, Dave. I don’t know’s it’s nec’sary 
to interview Uncle Guy and th’ comp’ny 
he’s likely t’ hev by this time, so I'll try 
t’ git a private sinch on Peter er Jinny 
fur some grub, and meet yeh here in an 
hour.”’ 

Black Peter was passing the stables from 
the poultry house whence he had been dis- 
patched for eggs by his wife, when Lar- 
kin’s low ‘whistle called his attention. 
“Peter,” asked the young man, ‘“‘where’s 
the boss?” 

“Him an’ Mistah Lawsing an’ th’ young 
ladies am settin’ on th’ piazza, Mistah 
Larkin.” 

“All right, we'll let ’em set there. Now, 
Peter, I know you're a good friend o 
mine, and so’s Jinny. Jes’ you slip round 
to th’ kitchen and hev Jinny fill that bas- 
ket you've got with good grub,—bread-an- 
butter, cold meat, or anything she’s got 
handy; then you fetch it back t’ me ’thout 
sayin’ a word to ennybody.” 

“Wy, Mistah Larkin—” 

“Never mind, Peter; do jes’s I tell yeh, 
Here—” slipping two half dollars into the 
black hand. “Give one of ’em t’ Jinny, 
and hurry back. Git a gait on yeh, now.” 

Searcely had Peter disappeared when 
Larkin went swiftly to the reserve stall, 
where he knew Lawson's horse to be 
standing. Carefully he looked the animal 
over, and observing that its fore feet were 
shod, lifted and examined each with crit- 
ical care, One shoe was of a peculiar design, 
evidently made to correct a defect. in the 
foot, for a short bar of steel connected 
the two ends across the heel. “I’d know 
that shoe, er its track, ‘’mong all the 
horse shoes in th’ world,” he thought. 

Gray Don was saddled and bridled, when 
Peter returned with a full basket of pro- 
visions. Larkin produced a l aversack, and 
held it open. “Good boy, Peter,’”’ he ejacu- 
lated. “Stuff th’ grub into this bag; now, 
watch me mount. I’m ridin’ toward Mr 
Lorimer’s place. You savey?’’ Leaving 
the grinning negro gazing after them, the 
gray horse and his rider crossed the 
stream, disappearing shortly behind the 
willows that fringed the opposite bank. 

Meanwhile, Mr Lawson was enjoying his 
visit with Mr Kent and the two young 
ladies. The cottonwoods along the stream 
were throwing long shadows on the alfalfa 
field beyond when Lawson consulted his 
watch with the remark: “By the way, Mr 
Kent, I have visited Cel Holmes and in- 
spected his irrigating plant. Mr Rogers 
tells me that yeu have been making a 
move in that direction, and the principal 
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object of my visit is to look over what you 
have done, so as to compare it with what 
I have seen. I am thinking of going quite 
extensively into irrigating, and of course, 
need all the information I can secure.” 

Mr Kent bestirred himself. “We ain’t 
hed a chance to use our’n yet,” he ex- 
plained, ‘‘so we don’t know how it’s goin’ t’ 
work, but that needn’t keep you from 
seein’ it, such as ’tis. Re’ly, I don’t’ know 
’s much ’bout it as one of my boss boys, 
who thought th’ thing up, and we’d ought 
t’ hev him along. Peter,” calling the black 
to the kitchen door, “d’yeh know where 
Stephen happens t’ be jes’ now?” 

“Mistah Larkin got on his hoss an’ rode 
off toward Mistah Lorimer’s place some 
time ago, sah.”’ 

“Well,” muttered Kent, ‘“‘he often rides 
up t’ Lorimer’s on Sat’d’ys. I s’pose I c’n 
show yeh th’ dam ’thout him.” 

“Please don’t be gone too long, gentle- 
men,” spoke up Helen. ‘“‘Tea will be ready 
soon.” 

“Really, Miss Fiske,’’ Lawson hesitated, 
“I should be on my way home, even now.” 

Helen gave him a bewitching smile. “Oh, 
we can’t possibly spare you to-night, Mr 
Lawson,” she cried. “Miss Manning and 
I have a musical treat in store for this 
evening, and we need your grand baritone 
to make it a complete success. You must 
be our guest until morning.” And the high- 
ly flattered young man (ah, he was not the 
first, nor will he be the last to yield to 
the seductive voice of woman) consented, 

The two men had scarcely left the prem- 
ises when old Wilson came in from his 
work. Helen flew to him and placed a ca- 
ressing hand on his arm. “William,’”’ she 
said in low tones, ‘“‘Mr Lawson is here.” 

“What!” shouted Bill, “that d I beg 
yer pardon, Missy; I furgot mself that 
time. Now, what of it?” 

“Only this: Please don’t show any dislike 
to him, and use him well, just because I 
ask you to. Will you, Uncle William?” 

That night, while his enemy was danc- 
ing attendance on the young ladies at the 
ranch, Larkin and his companion were far 
out among the hills, riding through the 
starlit, luminous night, along the trail that 
led to the southeast. They were many 
miles out when Larkin reined in his horse 
and allowed Campbell to come to his side. 
“Dave,” he said, ‘“‘we ain’t far from th’ 
shack where I pulled in th’ greaser that 
time. S’pose we go into camp there and 
wait fur daylight t’ do th’ rest.” 

“Suppose we should find the shack ten- 
anted; the greaser knows all about that 
snug camping place, you know.” 

“T’ve thought about all that, too. Them 
fellers know it is one of our out-stations, 
and fur all’s they know, we're occupyin’ it 
this present minute. No, I ain’t changed 
my opinion any; they don’t want t’ run foul 
of nobody, and they’ll wait fur their boss 
to the old place by th’ spring under th’ 
big rock. They ain’t one chance in a hun- 
dred of their bein’ seen, there.” 

The little shanty in the canon was found 
to be untenanted, nor had anything been 
disturbed. A moment to picket out their 
horses, and a few minutes devoted to the 
contents of the haversack, closed a day of 
activity, after which they slept well. 

“Well, Stephen,” Campbell remarked 
when the breakfast was finished the next 
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morning, ‘‘you are running this institution; 
suppose you make known your general plan 
for to-day.” 

Steve did so and the plan was put into 
immediate execution, a ride of half an hour 
bringing them to where the little stream 
was lost in a_ piece of marshy ground 
thickly grown with trees and bushes. Here 
the horses were concealed, and the two, 
to use Steve’s term, climbed the ridge and 
began ‘sneaking’ along its apex toward 
the point where they hoped to learn so 
much, 

At first the ground was wholly bare, and 
had there been any to observe, the hurry- 
ing figures might have been seen for miles; 
then came low bushes of greasewood, 
stones, detached rocks, larger bushes, 
small trees, and finally a thick growth 
of cedars. “Go slow, now,” Steve whis- 
pered, ‘“‘we’re pretty nigh there.” 

Then a pungent smell of burning wood 
came to their nostrils, and as they crept 
nearer to the brink, the sound of voices 
betokened the presence of men. A little 
nearer, and they had reached their vant- 
age ground from which they could see 
Lawson’s two men, seated by.a small fire, 
‘and could hear every word they said. 

Sampson was haranguing his companion 
in a loud voice, part of his inspiration, at 
least, being derived from a black bottle 
beside him. 

“We're a pair o’ bloomin’ hidiots, Pede,” 
he was saying. ‘Jes’ think of our boss, 
him as ust t’ be a boss as was a boss, an’ 
see wot ’e’s got down to; that’s wot’s 
breakin’ me ’eart.’”” He paused to shed a 
few drunken tears. “Pedro, wot was th’ 
d’rection ’e give us?” 

“Val, he say, ‘maka de long ride vere 
nobuddy see; you coma de spreeng, you 
vait; I maka sundown dat place, suah.’ ”’ 

The cockney took a swallow from. the 
bottle, and again broke forth in sobs and 
lamentations: ‘ ‘E’s @ bloody fine boss, ’e 
is,” he blubbered, “a bloke wot’s got a 
dozen good men an’ ome ’oman dependin’ 
on ’im fur a livin’, an’ im ’angin’ round 
th’ lass yander.”’ 

The Mexican leaped to his feet, his eyes 
blazing, his hand traveling toward the butt 
of his revolver. “Vata lass?’ he demand- 
ed. “Nita, me sist,’’ he hissed. “Boss mus’ 
no take onea more woman. Me no like; 
bomby’’— : 

“"Old on there,” interrupted Sampson; 
“we've got somethin’ of more himportance 
than wimmin t’ talk about. I says th’ boss 
ain’t givin’ us a square deal, gal er no 
gal. Wot with Yank Flint gone north with 
three men, yonzales hexplorin’ th’ south 
with Enrico an’ Juan, Casey an’ his gang 
t’?’ Gawd knows where on a spree, an’ us 
feliers ’ere waitin’ fur th’ boss, the’ ain’t 
a livin’ soul to ’ome t’ guard th’ ’proaches 
but Nita.” 

The Mexican sat down and reached for 
the bottle. ‘‘Nita all right,” he said in the 
same dogged tone. 

“Ya’as,” mocked the Englishman. “Nita’s 
h’all right, but with ’er fifty mile away 
as th’ crow flies, an’ not a soul of a man 
about, tell me ‘oos t’ guard th’ bloomin’ 
"ome ranch? I tell yeh -th’ ranchmen’s 
likely t’ git ther bloody heyes open some 
day, an’ th’ fust thing we know they’ll be 
sneakin’ hup th’ crick an’ givin’ us a sur- 
prise. We ain’t took a ’oof sence las’ fall, 
an’ ’ere ’tis June, an’ th’ boss still hexplor- 
in’ an hexploitin’ fur th’ Haugust raid.” 

Steve touched his companion and whis- 
pered, “Let’s go.” 

“Let’s go where?” was. the cautious 
reply. 

“Why, t’ find that home ranch, er what- 
ever yeh call it, where Nita’s home alone, 
That’s the place we’re lookin’ fur.” 

[To Be Continued.] 





Bits of Song. 


FLORENCE HAYES. 





Only a little lassie singing a happy song. 

Yet the sweet notes of the music, by the 
breezes hurried along, 

Fell on the ears of a toiler-who was passing 
along that way, 

And humming a snatch of the sweet refrain, 

His work seemed light that day. 


Only * careless laddie humming along the 
street, 

Clapping his hands to the music, keeping time 
with his feet. 

Yet stent like a magic on the weary passing 

rong, 
For with quickened steps they smiled at the lad 
: And blessed him for his song. 
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“ItSeems as Though my 


_ Back Would Break." 





Is it not true? Women suffer, feel the very life crushed out of them, 
grow old before their time. Each morning wake up determined to do so 
much before the day ends, and yet— 

Before the morning is very old the dreadful BACKACHE attacks them, 
the brave spirit sinks back in affright; no matter how hard they struggle, 
the “clutch ” is upon them and they fall upon the couch crying: 

«“ Why should I suffer so? What can I do?” 

The answer is ready, your cry has been heard, and a woman is able to 
restore you to health and happiness. 

Backache is only a symptom of more fatal trouble—heed its warning 
in time. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound will stop your tor- 
ture and restore your courage. Your pains come from unnatural menstrua- 
tion or some derangement of the womb. Let those who are suffering read 
Mrs. Morton’s letter and be guided by her experience. 





AN OPEN LETTER TO WOMBN. 


‘‘Dear Mrs. PrvkHam :—I have been so delighted 
with Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
I thought I would write and thank you. My system 
was entirely run down. I suffered with terrible back- 
ache in the small of my back and could hardly stand 
upright; was more tired in the morning than on retiring 
4 night. I had noappetite. Since taking your Com- 
pound I have gained fifteen pounds, and am gaining 
every week. ite has improved, have no back- 
ache, and I look better than I ever looked before. 

‘J shall recommend it to all my friends, as it cer- 
tainly is a wonderful medicine.”—Mrs. E. F. Morton, 
826 York Street, Cincinnati, O. 


When a medicine has been successful in restoring to health 
more than a million women, you cannot well say, without 
trying it, “I do net believe it will help me.” If you are ill, 
don’t hesitate to get a bottle of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound at once, and write Mrs. Pinkham, Lynn, Mass., for 
special advice—it is free. 

















Owing to the fact that some skeptical 

R A le have from time to time questioned 

genuineness of the testimonial letters 

dapcsked whth the Netloan! Cly Bonk, of Lynn Macs tome 
€ ’ 

which will be paid to any person who show that the Kove 


testimonial is not genuine, or was pu before Sains me 
writer's special permission.—Lypia E. Purxuam MEDICINE 
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The Frequent Headache. 


E. W. 





Try to discover and remove the cause, 
and be sure of this, that the cause of ev- 
ery kind of headache is discoverable and 
removable. Don’t eat cake; a mixture of 
sugar, spice, eggs and butter heated up to 
the most indigestible condition furnishes 
the soil on’ which headaches flourish. Don’t 
eat pie; a combination of superheated lard 
and white flour will give a headache when 
all other recipes fail. Don’t eat pickles or 
sausages or rich puddings. But you say 
your husband eats freely of these viands 
and laughs and grows fat on them. No 
doubt. But suppose your husband were to 
stop being a farmer and start being a 
housekeeper. Suppose instead of clean air 
he had to take in the smell of soapsuds 
on washing day and scrubbing day, a good- 
ly portion of the dust that should go into 
the dustpan on sweeping day, and the odors 
of sizzling, boiling, frying and dishwash- 
ing every day, not to mention the lifeless 
air of cupboards, closets and cellar. How 
long under those conditions would it be 
before he discovered that certain articles 
sooner or later all indoor workers must 
of food did not agree with him? 
consider either their lungs or their stom- 
achs. It is better of course to give them 
both a fair chance, but where that seems 
impossible, special attention should be giv- 
en to one or the other. Whenever you have 
a few spare moments, go out of doors and 
take long, deep, full breaths. Put a tape 
measure around your chest when expanded 
to its utmost and measure it again three 
months from date, practicing the exercise 
regularly in the meantime, and note the 
difference. One inch of increase in chest 
expansion will do more to purify the blood 
than all the alleged blood purifiers in the 
market. 

Then observe carefully the effects of diet. 
One woman cured herself of headache by 
adopting. two meals a day. Another freed 
herself from the affliction by steadfastly re- 
fusing to eat any food of which melted 
butter or lard, sugar or milk formed a part. 
At the first symptom of an,.approaching 
neaaacne, usually indicated by an enor- 
mous appetite, live on brown bread and 
water for a day or two, and engage in 
some interesting work that will make you 
forget the pangs of unnatural hunger. 


Girls’ Suits. 


The yoked waist and costume (No 3822), 
is in one pattern, for girls of six to 12 











years. The other costume, consisting of 
peasant’s waist and princess skirt, comes 
in two patterns—the waist being No 3703 
and the skirt 3818, both for girls of 12 to 
16 years. Ten cents each from our Pat- 
tern Department. 


Vinegars for Flavoring. 
SARAH E, WILCOX. 





Flavoring vinegars are easily prepared, 
and impart a piquancy and relish to cold 
meat, tongue, salads, gravies, sauces, etc. 

Horse-radish Vinegar: The first of the 
season this is especially nice for cold roast 
beef. Into a glass fruit jar put 6 table- 
spoons grated horse-radish, a pinch of 
@ayenne pepper and 1 tablespoon sugar. Fill 








to the brim with keen cider vinegar and 
seal. Let stand two or three weeks, shak- 
ing the can daily, then strain and bottle, 
sealing the corks. 

Mint Vinegar: Fill a wide-mouthed bot- 
tle loosely with freshly picked spearmint 
or peppermint leaves, cover with vinegar, 
cork closely and in three weeks strain, bot- 
tle and seal. Parsley vinegar is prepared 
in the same way. 

Lemon: Put the rind of a large lemon 
inte 1 pt vinegar. Let stand two weeks, 
strain and bottle. Orange is made in the 
same manner. 

Nasturtium: Fill a can with the blos- 
soms and green seeds, cover with vinegar 
and in a month proceed as directed above. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR MAY. 


6. Curtailment.—[So L Ver, O. 
In Scotland, where the birdies sing, 
One is to leap, or bound or spring, 
Two is to hobble, as a horse, 
While three will quench your thirst of 
course. 
An Orchestra.—[H. B. L., Ct. 
Find the names of the instruments. 
A county in Scotland. 
To continually dwell on a subject. 
A river in McKean county, Pa. 
A South American cape. 
A musical term meaning soft. 
An Italian town curtailed. 
A character in Twelfth Night. 
A town in New York. 
First half of a township in Indiana. 


~1 


$0 90 3 OV 99 to ps 





A Year’s Baking—I enjoy reading the 
baking accounts of ofhers, so will send my 
amount for the year past, from April 1, 1900, 
to April 1, 1901. We raise all kinds of gar- 
den truck, and that saves a good deal of 
baking. My family consists of husband, 
little girl two years old and myself, with 
no hired help to speak of—only one for a 
day now and then. I made 111 loaves of 
bread, 984 cookies, 113 biscuit, 72 pies, 44 
layer cakes, 17 loaf cakes, 40 puddings and 
120 fried cakes.—[Mrs Milo Thompson. 





If You Have Dyspepsia 

Send no money but write Dr. Shoop, Racine, Wis., Box 
for six bottles vf Dr. Shoop’s Restorative, express paid. 
cured, pay $5.50—if not, it is free. 


UP HILL, DOWN HILL 


Gras 


ON THE LEVEL 





THE MORROW COASTER BRAKE 


Guarantees You Absolute Comfort and 
Pleasure in Cycling. 

Fits any wheel. Your wheel always under con- 
trol, Security on hills. A luxury on the level. 
You Ride Fifty Miles, but 
Pedal only Thirty-five Miles. 
100,000 satisfied riders last year. Sold by 

all cycle dealers. Booklet free. 


Eclipse Mfg. Co., 9th Ave., Elmira, N. Y. 











MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Jos. Horne & Co 


Summer Dress Goods 
FOR PAN-AMERICAN TRAVEL 


Last week we sent The Agriculturist some 
news about Silks, but a belated mail knocked 
us out of it. Sorry, for you would have appre- 
ciated the news. Too late now, for the silks 
we wanted you to know about are in the 
hands of other owners. 

Following is some news of Woolens—just 
the thing for traveling and street wear. 

Sample them for comparison with any you 
may sample from other stores. 


50-inch extra a Mixed Cheviot Suitings 
for Summer going-away Dresses — light gray, 
castor, brown, navy and military blue 

75c A YARD 


50-inch ey ee Cheviots, Summer weights, are 
attracting buyers from near and far. All the new 
shades 
68c A YARD 
Then there are the 50-inch Costume Suitings in 
stylish white hair line effects en grounds of navy, 
light and Oxford gray 
$1.25 A YARD 


Have you our Catalogue? It’s comprehen- 


sive. Name on postal will fetch it. 
Kindly address us this way 


Jos. Horne & Co 


Department E. Ht. 
Pittsburg, Pa 


mag SALESMEN Axe 
RESERV) AGENTS WANTED 


1G WAC ES—0ur Famous 
ater Still, a won- 

derful invention—not a filter, 
22,000 ey sold, Demand 
enormous. Everybody 8. 
Over the kitchen stove on 

a — lenty of distilled, aer- 
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- 
ré a number of experien can- 
vassers for the “ AMERICAN AGRICULTUBIST ” ® 
in the States of Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia and % 
the South, and Pennsylvania on SALARY and ve 
ENSES, Residents of the respective states <% 
preferred. When applying state experience. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. e 
Me ae ey ae a Ye 
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A Rare Chance 


m BOYS 


We want an active, ———— 
every city and town to sell our I 
Monthly, 


Good Housekeeping 
Unlike any other 











boy in 
ustrated 


l ) riodical, and best and fastest 
selling magazine of its kind. Boys are coining money, 


NY oS 


and you can do equally as well. For terms and par- 


ticulars address 





THE PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK ‘ SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


CHICAGO 











ADVERTISEMENTS 


“Gn the furrow rests the plow” on the farm 


at the close of day. Then comes the time for refreshment. Nothing better or more wholesome than a cold bottle of pure 


HOME-MADE SODA WATER 


Prepared by your good wife or little one at a cost of - 


ONE CENT A GLASS 


Carbonated milk or buttermilk, cider, cold tea or coffee, lemonade, or what you prefer can be just as easily made by using 


SPARE LETS 


Which, briefly deseribed, are charges of carbonio acid gas—the kind that gives life to all sparkling drinks—aused in connection with 


a special bottle. I N T H E H OM E 


They are of the greatest use, are ornamental, cheap, convenient and pure: can be used in your dining rooms or in the field. With 
them you can enjoy as fine charged drinks as are served in the best New York hotels. 
In order to extend their use throughout the country districts we make the following 


Special Offer, $3.00 Regular Price, $5.00 


1 Wicker-covered Pint Syphon Bottle. l bottle Strawberry Syrup. 40z.) 
2 boxes Pint SPARKLETS. 1 bottle Sarsaparilla Syrup. (4 oz.) 
1 bottle Vichy Tablets. (40) 1 bottle Root Beer Syrup. (4.0z.) 

1 bottle Citrate of Magnesia Tableis. (40) 1 bottle Ginger Ale Syrup. (4 02.) 
1 bottle Raspberry Syrup. (4 0z.) 1 bottle Vanijila Syrup. (4 oz.) 


A FEW TESTIMONIALS 


I have used one for a year, and I find I-can I. take this occasion to express my satisfac- 
use another in my office. They are a great tion with your SPARKLETS. My personal 
convenience, and to those who are fond of re- experience has been very satisfactory. Dur- 
freshing drinks at all hours they are indis- ing the past winter I have had several mem- 
ensable.—Dr. G. E. Hawthorn, Augusta, Me. bers of my family seriously ill. By using 
March 15, 1901. three of your SPARKLETS I was able to keep 
CE arbonated Ww ee. champagne a men! 
The box containing syphon and furnishings palatable condition all the time y + 
received this day ail O. fa Examination shows ence a —— me that a sick room is not 
the whole outfit to give the best of satisfac- ors N.Y. April 26 190 eo: B. Wray, Yonk- 
tidn when used according to directions.—Fred a . ae pri 1901 
Cc. Myers, Coldwater, Mich. April 23, 1901. The outfit you sent arrived in good shape. 
It works like a. charm and I am more than 
Received express box containing syphon, pleased with it.—Edward E. Fox, Webster 
SPARKLETS, syrups and tablets O. K., and City, Ta. April 10, 1901. 
I want to say I am more than pleased. It is Telegram. Machine received. Please send 
the best $3 investment I ever made in my life. 10 dozen capsules C. O. D. It is al! that you 
—Dr. A. L. Puckey, Waterville, N. Y. April 17, represent. Answer.—W. G. Elliott, Wilming- 
1901. ton, N. C. Feb. 18, 1981. 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH pecorestaal f 
INCORPOR 
21,000 > race sees IN emcee = BL SERVICE TO ALL THE WORLD. tye ENT t of tal 
This Company TRANSMITS F iain setts hove heen acvmnted to by the sender 0 s _ on receip postai or 
Swensmiesicn oes aithes SnOrEcuny cao wieen the he errors money order, registered 
a "under the conditions named above. mail or personal check, 


Expressage 

prepaid to 

June 30th 
only, 


After that date buyer pays 
the charges. In all cases 50c 
additional is charged to points 
beyond the Rocky Mountains. 









































Save money by ordering at 
once. 














1 MADISON AVENUE COMPRESSED GAS CAPSULE CO 











Sent on trial. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 









DIGGER 


(Patent applied for.) 


Test it in your own field. 





Please mention box number. 


If it does the work, pay for it. 


We want a good live, hustling man in each township in potato section to take orders. 
good team and can and will spend time enough between now and digging time to call on every farmer in the 
township who grows five acres or more. 


We Pay Liberal Cash Commission. 
D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, Box D804, York, Pa. 





The O. K. Potato 
Harvester canbe 
seen at the 
Pan-American 
Exposition. 




















If it fails, reject it. 
One who has a 
















UNLIMITED SUPPLIES 
c¢ BARGAIN PRICES 


. RFECTION PREPARED 
Two Bhectanatuneted 1 feland Geek SF SLING. 
cement, making asolid, flexiblesheet, the layers of compo- 
sition theroug’ ycombined. Itcan be put on without re 
movingtheold roof, Can be applied without previous ex- 
perience, requiring nospecial tools, Each roll contains 108 
square feet. Comes complete with cement for two coa 
caps and nails to lay. _Price per roll $1.0. 

A miullion feet of Brand New and Second 

Hand RUBBER, LEATHER and COTTON 

STITCHED BELTING, bought at various ; 
pSales. We guarantee to save you from 25 to 


“WY 13 

“ss 50 per cent. We have a job in 
Re IPE OF ALL KINDS, ENDLESS THRASHER BELTS. 
Sisal, &c. Write for prices, | ASK FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CAJALOGUE NO 


aeveaving of 20" per cont, | CHICACO HOUSE 0. 

















WEST 35™ & IRON STS.. ‘CHICAGO. 
____— = —_ 
_. - e : He = > 
i I S Vint =: bss 
*37 QUALITY *S | rer cr 
; and buggies whieh ore _ So /A\ We sell direct from pont ge he ~ 4 ‘¢ 
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right all the way through. T 
describes the famous 
Split Hickory 
In material and construction they are as good as 
American skill and enterprise can produce. They 
have a dozen little things about them which add 9 
» to their durability, safety, comfort and appear- fy 
< ance. MM 
_. the SPLIT HICKORY line. W 
i \ 


Par 











a as gave you all of the dealers’ 
=i "Sf, 4, Ny bers’ profits, and WE SHIP 
. : 4 f \ 


On Approval 


to Anybody. 
If you are not perfectly satisfied return the ve- 
hicle at our expense. Send for our illustrated 
book of Vebicle and Harness Bargains. It con- 
tains many things concerning vehicle — kg 














Vehicles 










which you ought to know, whether you buy 
us or not. It will save you dollars. 


4 W. Broad St., Columbus, 0. 4 


Don’t buy a vehicle before you have in- i) 








Ohio Carriage Manfg. Co. 


Sata +2 208% 
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The Phelps Publishing Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





[ | P | | Ch 
alalog Printing Cheap 
Nurserymen, seedsmen, florists, implement 
manufacturers, or others who issue catalogs 
in large editions, say from 50,000 or 100,000 up 
into the millions, will learn something to their 
advantage by applying to us. Send samples 


of the catalog you issue, and about the 
usual number required. 


BULL- STRONGY 


eeeePIG-TIGHT cece 
An lilinois farmer said that aft 
er harvest he had fully 200 bush- 
els of loose oats on the ground 
that he could not secure any ben- 
efit from, because the fence 
around the field would not turn 
hogs. Figure the loss for yourself, 
§ He also said, all this would have 
been saved if he had used the 
Kitselman Woven Wire Coiled 
Spring Fence; and the value 
Would have gone a long ways 
towards paying cost of the fence, 
With the Duplex Machine 
any farmer can make it himself 
t the actual cost of the wire. 
Catalogue free for the asking. 
KITSELMAN BROS,- 
Box Dié. nd. 




























Muncie, 

STRONGEST 
- MADE, Bull 

strong. Chicken- 
tight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 
Prices. Fully Warranted, Catalog Free. 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
wv. Winehoster, indisaa U, &. A. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 








“Sbe sits forever in the sun.” 


DENVER, 
COLORADO. 


Joaquin Miller thus wrote of Den- 
ver, and all who have seen it 
eee «arp this one of the most 

autiful of modern cities. It is 
best reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their connections. Only one 
change of cars from New York or 
Boston to Denver. 

Details of rates and trains gladly 
furnished by any New York Cen- 
tral ticket agent. 











A copy of “America’s Summer Kesorts,” 
will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a 
gestege stamp by George H. Daniels, General 

assenger Agent, New York Central & Hud- 
son River Railroad, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 














MACHINE FREE 
The celebrated 

Hoosier Boy Wire Fence Machine 
In use all over the U. S., and known 
as the best, will be given to every 
farmer accepting our 120 day offer. 
For full information, address 

Hoosier Boy W. F. Mach. Co., Dept. 13 
222-226 W. Maryland St. Ind’pls, Ind. 
















A NEW MONEY CROP 





THE NEW 


Rhubarb Culture 


By J. E. MORSE. 








Describes in every detail the process of 


Forcing Rhubarb 


whereby with little trouble or expense, * 
farmers can have a new Money Crop. 
r 


Morse tells just how he did it, from the first 
iF. to the final marketing. 

Part II, by G. B. Fiske, gives the ordinary 
methods of culture, and includes recipes for 
preparing it for the table, so that the book 

ells everything that can be told regarding 
Rhubarb. 


Cloth Bound, Fully Illustrated, 12mo, price 
50 Cents, postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO, ILL 




















